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GENEVA 


IF any additional evidence were required to prove the hatred 
with which the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (U.S.S.R.) 
regards the League of Nations and the contempt which it feels for 
the intelligence of the delegates who represent the various 
countries, members of the League, it surely will be found in the 
cynical audacity of the draft Disarmament Convention submitted 
by the Delegation of the U.S.S.R. to the Secretary-General of the 
League, dated February 15, 1928, which was discussed at Geneva 
on March 20 at the afternoon sitting of the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission of the League. 

General de Marinis speaking for Italy, and Count Clauzel for 
France, deprecated the introduction of the Soviet proposals at 
this stage on the ground that it would transfer the discussion 
on disarmament from its present basis to that of the Soviet plan. 
Lord Cushendun, the British representative, however, declared 
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himself in favour of a careful and detailed examination of the 
proposals which might take some time, perhaps six months ; he 
differed from General de Marinis, who had advocated outright 
rejection. Apparently, said Lord Cushendun, the Soviet Govern- 
ment believed and hoped that the capitalist politicians would 
wreck the Soviet plan ; he would disappoint them. The Soviet 
document is headed as follows : 


DRAFT CONVENTION OF IMMEDIATE, COMPLETE, AND GENERAL 
DISARMAMENT 
and commences : 
Being animated by the firm desire to safeguard general peace ; 
Considering that the existence and increase of armed forces constitutes 
an immense danger, bearing the germ of fresh and inevitable conflagrations ; 
Considering that the attempts to go too deeply into the question and 
to embrace in all its details every factor relating to the existence and 
increase of armaments have ended in failure, or have postponed the solution 
of disarmament questions : 
The Contracting States . . 


Solemnly acknowledge that the only true method which can contribute 
to the safeguarding of peace is the general and complete abolition of all 
armed forces, and conclude the present Convention; having for this 
purpose appointed as their Plenipotentiaries : 


Who, having communicated their full powers found in good and due 


form, have agreed that complete disarmament shall be undertaken as 
from the date of entry into force of the present Convention, and shall 
be terminated within a period of four years so as to restrict the possibility 
of armed conflicts from the first year onwards. 

Before considering any of the articles of this grotesque Con- 
vention in detail, let us examine the introductory prologue. 

The first paragraph commits the contracting States to the 
solemn affirmation that they are ‘ animated by the firm desire to 
safeguard general peace.’ This'is so patently in opposition to the 
reiterated statements of Soviet policy by the Communist leaders, 
and so contrary to Soviet practice, that we have to find a key to 
the cryptic phraseology of the affirmation. The key is found in 
the interpretation of the word ‘ general’ in the phrase ‘ general 

ce.” 

Lord Cushendun at once unmasked the disingenuous nature 
of this affirmation by asking whether the Soviet, in denouncing 
war and propounding a scheme to make war impossible, intended 
to include civil war and social war, ‘ the cruellest and most hateful 
of all wars in the world’ ; adding that the main case against the 
Soviet Republics was not that they fought their own subjects, 
but that their whole world policy was to create civil war. 

M. Litvinoff, in his very feeble reply to Lord Cushendun’s 
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‘eriticisms, admitted that the Soviet did not include war of this 
nature in the term ‘ general ’ war. 

We can readily accept the bona fides of the Soviet Government 
in affirming its desire to safeguard international peace ; for it is 
not the policy of that Government to precipitate a foreign war in 
which the Red army would be engaged in conflict with one or 
more of the Imperialist States of Europe until the following ends 
shall have been achieved : 

1. The perfecting of the Soviet military system, which will 
take about four years to attain its maximum efficiency. 

2. The disarmament of the capitalistic States under the 
Soviet scheme, which will take the same time ; during this 
period the Red army will masquerade as police. 

3. The intensification of class hatred and the secret arming 
of proletarian Communist military cadres in every country, 
the corruption of the fighting forces and the police, culmi- 
nating in civil wars wherever and whenever the conditions 
become sufficiently favourable. 

The Soviet requires a period of international peace during which 
its propaganda may have time to spread, and the Communist 
‘cells ’ of the Komintern shall have been able to establish them- 
selves firmly in the social and administrative organism of the 
countries which are to be brought under the domination of the 
Bolshevist rule. The instruments through which the Bolshevist 
millennium is to be attained are the Third International (Komin- 
tern) and the Red army. 

During this period, idealists—and others—in the League of 
Nations Union, and other less important bodies, are preparing for 
the final débdcle by inoculating the youth of the country with the 
toxins of pacifism, conscientious objection, and internationalism. 

On November 4, 1925, Rykow, Lenin’s successor, addressing 
the army authorities, said : 


Do not forget that our task is to internationalise Communism. Our 
Red army is the advance guard of the Komintern, and when the time 
comes, at a sign from the latter, it will begin its great victorious march, 
which will mark an epoch in history. Lenin always said that the success 
of the international revolution would be a matter of two or three days’ 
fighting, as was the case with the Russian revolution. We shall help with 
all our force the brilliant and final victory of Communism in the world. 
The Red army, immense, disciplined, and imbued with the spirit of Lenin, 
will be its principal architect. 

And later Stalin, in the Communist Internationale of December 14, 
1927, p. 1893, wrote : 

We have no right to forget the words of Lenin, that in our constructive 

labours a great deal depends on being able to put off the inevitable war 


with the capitalist world either until the time when the proletarian 
PP2 
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revolution is ripe in Europe, or until revolutions are ripe in the colonial 
countries, or else until the time when the capitalists begin to fight among 
themselves for the division of the colonies. This is why the maintenance 
of pacific velations with the capitalist countries is for us an indispensable task. 


The U.S.S.R. is now engaged in doubling its military effectives 
by, adding an enormous militia force to the standing army of 
562,000 men. Military combatant service is made obligatory on 
all ‘ workers ’ : the ‘ bourgeois ’ have to serve as military labourers, 
Military service is divided as follows : 

I. Pre-military instruction at nineteen and twenty years 
of age. 
2. Active service from twenty-one to twenty-five years 
of age. 
3. Reserve service from twenty-six to forty years of age. 
The pre-military instruction is given to 842,000 men in 4500 
centres of instruction. Its normal duration is ten weeks, but in 
certain out-of-the-way districts only six weeks. The five years’ 
active service (twenty-one to twenty-five) are performed as 
follows: The permanent army instructs about 270,000 recruits 
per annum. These men serve effectively two years and are 
called up for annual training in the three following years. In the 
navy four years are served consecutively. The new mobile 
territorial (militia) formations train more than 600,000 recruits 
each year. These recruits serve three months in the first year, 
two months in the second, and one month in each of the last 
three years ; they therefore do eight months’ effective training. 
Reservists are called up for training totalling three months. 

The U.S.S.R. thus trains more than 870,000 soldiers every 
year. The effective total which will be reached by the twenty- 
two age classes will exceed 16,000,000 men.!_ The auxiliaries of 
the Red army in Russia are the Communists in every country in 
the world, organised under orders from Moscow and militarised 
and armed secretly as the conditions in each country permit. 
It seems difficult to make most of the civilised Governments 
realise that Communists are not in any sense a political party of 
the State in which they happen to be domiciled, but, on the 
contrary, they are strictly and avowedly part of an international 
revolutionary force, sworn to bring about the destruction, by all 
and every means, of the capitalist State in which they live. 

It is clear that some time is required to perfect these auxiliaries 
of the Red army in the work which they have to do before success 
on a grand scale can reward their efforts. The sporadic out- 
breaks which have occurred in various countries have been over- 
come in such a manner as to show the Soviet that more intensive 


1 Anti-Bolshevist Vade Mecum, published by the International Entente, 
Geneva, 
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preparation is still required. The ill-advised General Strike in 
England undoubtedly weakened the Soviet position ; at the same 
time it revealed the fact that the organisation of the Labour 
Party is of such a nature as to permit revolutionary forces in fact 
—whatever may have been the intention of the party leaders— 
to sweep the party off its feet and plunge the country in disaster, 

But now we come to the second point (see p. 579), namely, the 
‘Disarmament of the Capitalistic States.’ In a speech at the 
Military Academy, August 17, 1925, Frunze said : 


Our army is increasing and improving while our adversaries are con- 
tent to maintain their positions. Soon we shall be stronger than all the 
capitalist States. 


Since this speech was delivered the capitalist States have not even 
been ‘ content to maintain their positions,’ but have been earnestly 
considering every possible means of reducing their fighting 
effectives. 

The disarmament proposed by the Soviet Convention was to 
be effected completely by progressive steps in a period of four 
years, at the end of which the entire personnel of the fighting 
forces would be disbanded, and all fortifications, naval vessels, 
guns and war material were to be destroyed. The procedure is 
provided for in detail in chapters 1 and 2 of the Convention. 
Concurrently with the disbandment of the national armies, 
navies, and air forces of every country, the process of arming the 
international Communist proletariat will be speeded up, and, 
unless arrested by swift and stern measures, the menace to internal 
peace will become truly formidable, and it will gain impetus at 
precisely the same rate as the disarmament measures become 
effective. While disciplined troops are to be disbanded and their 
arms scrapped so that they may be equally unable to resist foreign 
attack or to quell civil disturbance, article 39 of the Convention 
provides that magazine rifles firing ten rounds and pistols of a 
calibre not exceeding 0-8 cm. may be retained for arming the 
civil police forces and guards, and reserve ammunition may be 
deposited in places laid down in a special convention, but must 
not exceed 1000 rounds per rifle and 100 rounds per pistol. 

In the explanatory memorandum which accompanies the 
draft Convention, the following significant instructions are given 
in respect to the provisions in chapter 2 for the destruction of war 
material : 


(a) This chapter [i.e., chapter 2] again contemplates the principal 
aspect of disarmament during the first stage—the destruction of all reserve 
stores intended for mobilisation, of which the first to be destroyed should be 
those that might be employed against the civil population. 

d) Article 15 of the Draft Convention provides that sporting guns of 
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non-military pattern and revolvers for sporting purposes and for self- 
defence may be retained. In view of the general social situation, these 
measures are particularly necessary in countries where communications 
are undeveloped. 


One seems to see proletarian special constables and Communist 
workers’ defence corps taking full advantage of this thoughtful 
provision. The police in London are well aware that dumps of 
arms are concealed, but have not hitherto succeeded in discovering 
them. It is believed that the arms, revolvers and automatics are 
smuggled across to England from France in fast motor boats 
ostensibly cruising for pleasure. Owing to the reduction of the 
coastguard to a mere skeleton, there can be little difficulty in 
landing the arms at unfrequented spots along the shore. There 
are gangs of Irish gunmen in London who were engaged during 
the Sinn Fein troubles in shooting British officers and soldiers, 
and these men are undoubtedly concerned in the traffic. 

It is clear that there is nothing in the existing law to deter the 
members of the Third International from carrying on this traffic 
ad lib.: no heavier penalty than six months’ imprisonment can 
be incurred, unless it be proved that the firearm was carried with 
intent to kill, and in the case of men arrested with a large number 
of revolvers in packages it would obviously be impossible to prove 
such intent ; and yet we know from the mouths of their own 
leaders and from the inspired Communist Press of Moscow that 
they are under orders to ‘ turn your arms against the class enemy 
in your own country.’ A civil war in Ireland subsidised by the 
Soviet would prove more than embarrassing to Great Britain. 
Lord Cushendun, speaking at Geneva on March 22, said : 


The main case against the Soviet Republics was not that they fought 
their own subjects, but that their whole world policy was to create civil 
war. M. Litvinoff had referred to British activities at Shanghai. Great 
Britain’s intervention had been purely to protect British lives and pro- 
perty, and it carefully avoided giving support to any of the factions in 
China. He was in possession, however, of authentic figures showing that 
enormous sums had been spent by the Soviet in supplying arms to the 
Chinese Nationalists. Great Britain’s part at Shanghai, which had been 
helpful in protecting European lives, also revealed Great Britain’s chief 
difficulty in the matter of disarmament. Although it would be relatively 
easy for some countries to indicate essentials for their internal security, 
Great Britain had always to keep before her eyes possibilities of the 
Shanghai order. 


Concurrently with the military training, organising, and arm- 
ing of the Communist proletariat, and the inculcation from the 
tenderest age in the Communist Sunday schools of the gospel of 
hatred and the repudiation of Christianity, we have impassioned 
harangues from the clergy of all churches and religious denomina- 
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tions, under the @gis of the League of Nations Union (Albert 
Hall, March 5, 1928), urging us to take the lead in disarming and 
thus set a good example to the rest of the world. It would almost 
seem as though the League of Nations Union was all unwittingly 
serving the purposes of Moscow rather than the best interests of 
the League. As Dr. Haden Guest remarks in his valuable book, 
Where is Labour Going ? 

It is an unfortunate fact that those who are most vocal in favour of 
‘ pacifism ’ in general are frequently also in favour, actively or tacitly, 
of the ‘ class war ’ and therefore:of civil war against the ‘ bourgeoise.’ 

There is a precedent for the course which we are invited to 
take in the history of Egypt B.c. 1375-1358. The great colonial 
empire which had been founded by Thutmosis III. and extended 
by Amenophis II. between B.c. 1470 and 1420 was at the zenith 
of its glory when Thutmosis IV. succeeded his father B.c. 1420, 
and was followed in due course by his son Amenophis III. and his 
grandson Amenophis IV., subsequently known as ‘ Akhnaton.’ 
Inheriting this vast and prosperous empire, the young Pharaoh 
ascended the throne at the age of thirteen, his mother, Queen 
Nefertiti, taking immediate administrative control of State affairs, 
At the age of nineteen he determined to quit Thebes, the seat of 
government, and build himself an ideal capital which he called 
‘ The City of the Horizon,’ where he inaugurated a beautiful mono- 
theistic worship of the god ‘ Aton,’ the ‘ Father in Heaven.’ 
Akhnaton abhorred war and believed that a resort to arms was 
an offence to God, and he was determined to stick to his principles 
no matter what it might cost him. 

It must be remembered that although this is a precedent, the 
one and only precedent of a great empire voluntarily laying down 
its arms, it is not on all fours with the case of the British Empire 
of to-day. Akhnaton was dealing with what was considered then 
as the Pharaoh’s own property: the people had no rights, they 
were the chattels of the ruler, who was at liberty to gamble with 
their lives as he might think fit ; he was thus only taking a personal 
risk and prepared to incur a personal sacrifice. 

The British Empire is a democratic possession belonging to 
the people who have made it what it is, and its destinies cannot 
be lightly gambled with at the bidding of idealists. But the 
sequel is as instructive to us to-day as it was to the absolute rulers 
of 3300 years ago. The Pax Egyptica under which this great 
empire had prospered in all its parts was shattered, Syria was 
sacrificed, hordes of barbarians overran the country, the attenu- 
ated Egyptian garrisons were massacred, chaos reigned supreme, 
and blood flowed like water. Akhnaton remained unmoved by 
the despairing appeals which came from the outposts of the 
empire, hugging his ideals in his beautiful ‘ City of the Horizon.’ 
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Colonial tributes ceased to be paid, administration failed for lack 
of funds, and in a few years Egypt was reduced from being the 
richest country in the world to the level of a petty bankrupt State. 

Simultaneously with the fall of the empire, Akhnaton died, 
at the age of thirty. In a few short years, indulgence in a dan- 
gerous orgy of idealism had destroyed the work of generations 
of wiser rule, and the peace which had been maintained by the 
sanction of well-regulated and disciplined force vanished like a 
puff of smoke when that force was withdrawn or withheld.? 

We have now dealt fully with the reasons which make us 
believe that the Soviet is sincerely ‘ animated by a firm desire to 
safeguard general’ (i.¢., international) ‘ peace.’ May we add, 
until the time is ripe for world revolution ? 

The second paragraph of the preamble to the Convention 
considers ‘ that the existence and increase of armed forces con- 
stitutes an immense danger, bearing the germ of fresh and 
inevitable armed conflagrations.’ If we insert after the words 
‘armed forces’ the following words, ‘in excess of the numbers 
required for the maintenance of internal order and for resisting 
foreign aggression,’ we arrive at a formula upon which the League 
of Nations has been working industriously for a very considerable 
time and upon which there is general agreement in principle, 
though it seems to pass the wit of man to apply these principles 
in concrete form to any measures which will command general 
approval and acceptance. And we must agree, as stated in the 
third paragraph of the preamble, ‘ that the attempts to go too 
deeply into the question and to embrace in all its details every 
factor relating to the existence and increase of armaments have 
ended in failure or have postponed the solution of disarmament 
questions.’ In this connexion Lord Cushendun very sensibly 
remarked that progress could only come by evolution, and evolu- 
tion was slow. He did not hesitate to suggest that the real pur- 
pose of the Moscow plan was, not to help the League, but to 
destroy it. He pointed out that some of the articles are incom- 
patible with the Covenant of the League, and that the Inter- 
national Commission of Control which the Soviet scheme would 
set up is plainly intended as a rival body to the League Council. 
The League is not even mentioned in this plan for its own undoing 
which Moscow invites it to accept. 

Chapter 1 deals in detail with the disbandment of the armed 
forces. All military units and formations, as well as all the effec- 
tives of the land, sea, and air forces, whether of the home country 
or of its oversea possessions, shall be disbanded within four years 
as from the entry into force of the Convention, and shall not in 
future be allowed in any form, whether open or secret. It is 


® See The Life and Times of Akhnaton, by Sir Arthur Weigall. 
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obviously not worth while to discuss the details of this fantastic 
proposal beyond mentioning that it is to be carried out in four 
successive stages: (a) in the first year one half of the effectives 
in service, whether officials, officers, or other ranks, shall be dis- 
banded, and (8) in the following years the remaining effectives in 
equal parts. 

Chapter 2 deals with ‘ material,’ and provides for its wholesale 
destruction at a rate commensurate with the reduction of the 
armed forces, and for the complete cessation of manufacture or 
import of any war material whatsoever. The only exception is 
contained in article 15, which has already been quoted. 

Chapter 3 of the Convention deals with the organisation of 
protection. Article 38 says: 


On the expiry of the period of four years laid down in the present Con- 
vention for effecting complete and general disarmament, the maintenance 
of a protective and police service, the personnel of which shall be engaged 
by voluntary contracts of service, shall be authorised in the territory of 
each of the Contracting States, for the purpose of customs and fiscal 
police supervision, internal police, and the protection of State and private 
property ; the amount of weapons and simple armament strictly necessary 
may also be retained. The effectives of these categories of services shall 
be laid down in a special convention in conformity with the population of 
the several Contracting States, the length of the means of communication, 
the existence of objects which are deemed by the State to require protec- 
tion, the development of forestry, etc. 


Lord Cushendun remarked that it would be difficult for Russia, 
whose boundaries extend from the Black Sea to the White Sea 
and from Poland to the Pacific, to compute the numbers of these 
police to which she would be entitled on this basis: they would 
certainly be alarmingly large for her weaker neighbours after they 
lost, as they would lose, the protection afforded them by the 
League. He asked what were the motives that inspired them in 
making these proposals for disarmament. Inveterate hostility 
to the League and to its labours for peace had been the mark of 
Bolshevist policy up till now. 

It is quite obvious that no real control could be exercised 
by the Permanent International Commission over the numbers 
and armament of the so-called protective police in Russia, and 
it is equally certain that the Soviet Government would never 
dream for a moment of adhering either in the spirit or in the letter 
to any agreement which it had ratified, except in so far as it 
suited the purposes of its mortal struggle against civilised society. 

It has been mentioned at the beginning of this article that 
Lord Cushendun declared himself in favour of a careful and 
detailed examination of the Soviet proposals which might take 
six months, and he carried the meeting with him. In his pre- 
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liminary examination of the Soviet proposals he completely 
justified his attitude by the merciless exposure of Soviet bad 
faith which permeated the whole fabric of the Convention. 

The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 
was not in a position to give a second reading to its own draft 
Convention when the last sitting of the session took place on 
March 24 ; but it was faced with a new draft Convention from the 
Soviet, and a proposal from Count Bernstorff (Germany) for 
immediate action in the shape of a suggestion that the Council of 
the League should be recommended to fix a date for the convoca- 
tion of the Disarmament Conference. 

Count Clauzel (France) opened the discussion by paying a 
well-deserved tribute to Lord Cushendun, who, supported by 
fourteen States, had shown that the Soviet proposals were 
unacceptable to the majority of the Commission. He suggested 
that Lord Cushendun’s proposal should be adopted by the Com- 
mission—namely, to refer the new Soviet draft to the Govern- 
ments in the first instance, for examination by the Commission 
at its next session, simultaneously with the second reading of its 
own draft Convention. He remarked that the principal features 
of the new draft, which adopts the principle of progressive 
reduction, were not new, and had in fact been rejected by the 
Commission at an earlier stage. 

Count Bernstorff explained that his proposal was not put 
forward in an obstructive spirit, but to compel the Governments 
to do something. He felt that the Commission had not sufficient 
authority to set the Governments in motion. Count Bernstorff’s 
proposal, however, found no support, and when the President 
(M. Loudon) pointed out its impracticability, M. Litvinoff jumped 
up to say that if the new Soviet draft was not given a first reading 
he would support Count Bernstorff. 

Lord Cushendun opposed Count Bernstorff’s resolution on the 
ground that the duty of the Preparatory Commission was to pre- 
pare the ground carefully for the Disarmament Conference, and 
Count Bernstorff had to admit his isolation. 

M. Litvinoff, however, returned to the charge ‘ to put new life 
into the Commission ’ by asking for a first reading of his new plan. 
The Commission, however, did not rally to the suggestion. 
Instead, it adopted a resolution noting, on the one hand, Count 
Bernstorff’s suggestion for more detailed statistics for national 
armament, and, on the other hand, the Soviet’s new draft, and 
commending both to the attention of the Governments, for con- 
sideration by the Commission at its next session. The resolution 
also makes clear the unsuitability of the Soviet scheme of imme- 
diate and complete disarmament and the Commission’s intention 
to pursue its original course. The decision, although consistent 
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with League practice, was not accepted with the best of grace by 
M. Litvinoff. Taking the floor once more, he taunted the Com- 
mission on its delays, and expressed the hope that those who 
believed that there was an indefinite time at the disposal of those 
entrusted with the preliminary work of disarmament would not 
some day receive a rude shock. ‘ The Soviet,’ he said, ‘ which has 
some knowledge of international relations, sees these dangers.’ 

The President, in his closing address, invited the Soviet delega- 
tion to continue to co-operate, but to come to Geneva in a con- 
structive spirit. As the curtain fell on an unfruitful session, M. 
Litvinoff expressed his gratitude to the Secretariat for its excellent 
work. Here Lord Cushendun found himself ‘ for the first time 
in complete agreement with the chief Soviet delegate.’ 

Germany’s grievance is that the Commission failed to achieve 
anything, and that she is being kept by the Versailles Treaty 
practically disarmed, while her late enemies are showing no 
alacrity themselves to conform to those articles of the Treaty 
which require them to reduce their armaments on a scale which 
shall prove their sincerity in subscribing to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Long ago Herr Gessler, when he was Minister 
of Defence, took the view that if the other Powers did not reduce 
their armaments, Germany would have every right to rearm, and 
strong approval has been expressed in the German Press of Count 
Bernstorff’s hint that Germany may have to appeal to the League 
Assembly against obstruction within the Commission. 

For propaganda purposes, both in Germany and England, the 
immense reductions which Great Britain has already made in her 
armaments since the war are purposely ignored. Great Britain 
has certainly given all the lead which could be expected of her, 
but unfortunately too little publicity has been given to her efforts 
in this direction. Lord Cushendun drew attention to the fact 
that Great Britain had already scrapped 2,000,000 tons of naval 
armaments since the war, and was prepared to go still further 
and make another reduction in the maximum size of capital ships 
and lengthen the period of their retention on the active list, in 
addition to the large reductions already effected in other directions. 
Our sacrifices, however, are ignored, and the German Press regards 
the sincerity of our latest proposals with sarcastic incredulity. 
Viscount Cecil in a long article in the Sunday Times of March 25 
puts the case for Germany most eloquently. He is convinced 
that a draft skeleton Convention is not impossible. ‘On the 
contrary,’ he writes, ‘ I am convinced it can be done, provided we, 
the British, take our proper position as leaders in the enterprise.’ 
One could wish that Lord Cecil had laid some stress on what we 
have actually accomplished, and on what we are still endeavour- 
ing to do by means of interchange of views at Geneva. Lord 
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Cushendun wished to await the result of these unofficial pour- 
parlers before proceeding with formal discussions which were not 
only likely to be barren of results but might easily disturb the 
favourable atmosphere which seems to prevail at the moment. 

One thing is quite clear, however, and that is, that the Com- 
munist imperialism of Soviet Russia, backed up by the national 
Red army, and the Komintern (Third International), maintaining 
the rule of Terror by the instrumentality of the dreaded Ogpu 
(formerly Cheka), is, and always must be, an insurmountable 
obstacle to any material reduction of armaments in other coun- 
tries. The German Press is under no illusion in regard to the 
Soviet, the recent arrests of German engineers in Russia having 
doubtless something to do with its increased clarity of vision. 

The Tagliche Rundschau says : 

The Bolshevist dictators themselves are destroying faith in the value 
of international obligations. You cannot conclude treaties of peace and 
friendship with other States and at the same time support Communist 
efforts in those States to hasten the world revolution. 


The industrial Bergwerks Zeitung, after criticising the Geneva 
meeting severely along the usual German lines, asks whether the 
Soviet intervention has benefited the cause of disarmament and 
the interests of Germany. 


Has Soviet Russia, indeed, [it asks] ever been sincere and honest on 
any single question, whether of a political or an economic order? Have 
not all its actions always been dominated by a single motive, the con- 
solidation of the Bolshevist and Communist system and the capture of 
the whole world for that system, no matter by what means? .. . This 
general and justified mistrust of Moscow did not, in our opinion, strengthen 
Count Bernstorff’s position at Geneva. It was a matter of course that 
he should support Litvinoff’s proposals. Every disarmament proposal 
must meet with Germany’s approval. But the distrust of the principal 
cast a shadow upon the second, and we are certainly of the opinion that 
Bernstorff would have accomplished more this time if Litvinoff had kept 
away from Geneva. 


Have the proceedings of the Preparatory Commission on Dis- 
armament been altogether barren of results, as some critics 
would wish us to believe? The answer must be emphatically 
‘No.’ The Soviet has been effectually unmasked before an 
influential international body, appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations to prepare the ground for the meeting of a 
plenary Conference of the League to discuss concrete proposals 
for expediting the progress of disarmament to such an extent as 
it can be carried out with safety to civilisation. 

And the Soviet Government of Russia has been shown to be 
the principal obstacle to the achievement of the aim, which in 
principle all the nations are agreed upon: while the civilised 
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nations of the world ardently desire peace—international peace, 
domestic peace, and social peace—the Soviet Government desires 
only the first of these in order that it may the more effectively 
destroy the other two. 

The reply of Moscow to Geneva has already been given to the 
world. Speaking on April 2, Rykow said : 

The question of the militarisation of the country must continue to 
occupy most of their energy, as the Imperialists intended to fall on the 
U.S.S.R., and a relaxation of effort was unthinkable. Geneva was an 
eloquent demonstration of the capitalists’ war thirst. 


Vorochiloff, the Commissar for War, followed with the 
enlightening remark : 

We tried to disarm the Imperialists at Geneva. The results were as 
good as could be expected. We manceuvred well, and we made a loud 


demonstration of willingness to disarm. Now we must increase our 
military strength in every direction. 


F. G. STONE. 
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THE STALIN DICTATORSHIP 


THE most important problem before the world to-day is the 
problem of Russia. By that I mean the problem, which con- 
fronts the Russian people themselves, of establishing in Moscow 
a reasonably liberal and democratic Government having at heart 
the interests of all classes and not those of one class exclusively, 
and committed to no programme involving the overthrow of all 
other Governments. The solution of this problem need not 
involve a restoration of the imperial régime or even an overthrow 
of the present régime, if the present régime is strong enough and 
enlightened enough to take the necessary measures for its own 
reform. The abolition of the Ogpu, or Department of Secret 
Police, the abolition of the Government monopoly in foreign 
trade, freedom of the Press, freedom of individual initiative in 
commerce and industry, complete freedom of the Church : these 
reforms alone would effect an extraordinary change for the 
better in Russia, a change like that produced in a man by the 
removal of a cancer which is draining him of all his strength. 
A few good harvests after that, and Russia would be herself 
again. And the recovery would affect not only Russia—it would 
affect all Christianity, and all the world. 

It is possible, of course, that Stalin’s dictatorship could not 
exist for a day without the support of the Ogpu, in which case that 
dictatorship would disappear and be replaced by a better Govern- 
ment, as Russia could not possibly have a worse Government. But 
in any case, as I shall explain later, the Ogpu is as likely to prove 
as troublesome to Stalin as the Okhranka proved to Stolypin. 

The recovery of Russia may not seem so vital to us in Great 
Britain, especially if we only look at it from the business point 
of view, and consider what our exports to Russia were before 
the war and how much raw material we imported from her ; but 
we must remember that Russia’s restoration to normal national 
life would benefit us indirectly even more than it would benefit 
us directly. It would increase the prosperity of Germany, 
Poland, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia ; and, what is of even more 
importance, it would remove a dead weight of suspicion not 
only from Eastern Europe but even from Eastern Asia. 
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It is important, therefore, for us to examine not only the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Government, but also its internal 
policy, and especially the split which took place last December in 
the ranks of the Bolshevist Party. 

This split was entirely due to personal antipathies. between 
Stalin and Trotsky and only took on the garb of a doctrinal 
struggle subsequently. Lenin, who was a good judge of character, 
left to his party, when he was dying, a ‘ testament,’ as it is called, 
in which he foretold the conflict between Trotsky and Stalin and 
the dangers to the party which would result from it. He said 
Stalin was ‘ too rough,’ and wanted to have him removed from 
his position as general secretary of the party, as otherwise a 
quarrel between him and Trotsky was certain. 

Immediately after Lenin’s death the first skirmish took place 
between Trotsky and Stalin, and resulted in favour of Stalin, 
partly because Trotsky underrated his opponent, partly because 
his health was bad, and he had to leave Moscow to recuperate, 
and partly because, in the excess of his vanity, he disdained to 
intrigue or to attract sympathisers to his side, with the result 
that on that occasion Zinoviev and Kamenev were against him 
and with his opponent. 

On his return to Moscow in 1926, Trotsky began to work 
seriously against Stalin, but made many mistakes. Nevertheless, 
Stalin acted with circumspection, for the power of Trotsky’s 
name was great, and in his own name there was no magic whatso- 
ever. He began scattering the conspirators by giving them 
lucrative appointments in widely-sundered parts of the republic. 

Meanwhile, Trotsky devoted himself to winning small triumphs, 
which would have been all very well in a constitutional country 
like England, but which only alarmed the commissars. He 
succeeded in rallying to his side many Communist malcontents, 
who blamed Stalin for the failures both at home and abroad 
which marked the year 1927—abroad, the failure in China and 
the expulsion of the Bolshevist Mission from London ; at home, 
the increased unemployment, the discontent among the industrial 
workers, and the bad economic conditions. But the Opposition 
was too heterogeneous to inspire respect. It consisted of at least 
five dissentient groups, bound together by only two ties— 
namely, a personal dislike for Stalin and a common discontent 
with the policy of the party under Stalin’s dictatorship. The 
opinions of these groups ranged from Ossovsky on the extreme 
Right—a complete défaitiste who wanted the Communist Party 
to abandon its sacred mission—to the wild creatures on the 
extreme Left, who would be prepared to scrap all other interests 
for that of world revolution. 

It seems clear, however, that Trotsky was animated by per- 
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sonal motives only, and that, if he succeeded to Stalin’s place, 
he would be compelled to follow Stalin’s policy. Lacking the 
skill to invent a good, rousing war-cry which gave the impression 
of idealism, unselfishness and acute national danger, he sponsored 
half a dozen contradictory war-cries, all of them negative in 
character and mere criticisms of the general secretary. He 
agitated for a return to pure Leninism. He denounced certain 
concessions made to rich peasants. He accused the party leaders 
of neglecting the interests of the industrial workers, and of also 
neglecting to bring about a world revolution. All these were 
insufficient reasons for such an extremely dangerous operation as 
an armed conflict inside the Bolshevist Party itself ; and it is a 
striking proof of Trotsky’s personal charm and Stalin’s personal 
repulsiveness that many prominent commissars took Trotsky’s side. 

The duel ended in the victory of Stalin. The Central Control 
Committee (the chief party organ after the politbureau, or execu- 
tive, of the Central Committee) met in Moscow in the second 
week of November and decided to expel from the party Trotsky 
and Zinoviev and to degrade Rakovsky, Kamenev, Smilga, and 
other prominent men. The party conference which met in the 
Kremlin on December 2 expelled on December 18 no less than 
ninety-eight Opposition leaders, including Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, Krestinsky, Kursky and Rakovsky. The expulsion of 
all these men from the party was an event of the first magnitude, the 
most important event which has taken place in Russia since 1917. 

As I have already pointed out, there is every reason to believe 
that had the Opposition won, they would have followed pre- 
cisely the same line as has been taken by Stalin and his gang. 
The group in power has, cotite que cotite, to govern the country 
and subordinate everything to that object ; and it is now clear 
that Stalin is stealing the Opposition’s thunder all along the line. 
Speaking at the fifteenth Communist Congress on the subject of 
agriculture, Stalin attributed its slow progress to the fact that it 
was not nationalised. ‘ Our only hope,’ he says, ‘ is in the Com- 
munist form of culture on the land.’ Judging from these words, 
the general secretary will probably behave towards the rich 
peasants as the Soviet Government of 1923 behaved towards the 
shopkeepers who had made a little money under Nep—he will 
use them as a milch-cow and squeeze as much money out of them 
as he can; he will never allow them to develop into small pro- 
prietors. Even now he is squeezing the kulaki, or rich peasants, 
as hard as Trotsky would have done, had he been victorious. 

I happened to see and hear Stalin on the occasion of the 
Communist Congress held in Moscow in 1923; and I shall give 
my impressions of him for what they are worth, after first warning 
the reader against accepting my slight sketch as a complete 
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. He was young-looking, thoroughly self-possessed, hard, 
without the slightest trace of nervousness, but undistinguished. 
and ordinary in every way. He then occupied the unimportant 
post of commissar for the smaller nationalities—that is, the 
Caucasians, Tartars, Kirghiz, Buriats, etc.—and he read a report 
about them. Now, that report was one of the most wearisome 
productions that ever I listened to in all my life. It was long, 
involved, deadly dull, full of statistics. It was not lighted by a 
single spark of genius or of humour, or even of that unusual 
penetration that must occur in any long literary effort of a remark- 
able man. Most of the audience found it hard to keep awake, 
and I was reminded of the French revolutionist who came to kill 
Robespierre at a public meeting, but who fell asleep and thus lost 
his chance owing to the interminable and soporific verbosity of 
that orator. Judging by this report and by Stalin’s subsequent 
achievements, I should say that he is a very ordinary man with 
the Georgian’s talent for intrigue developed to an abnormal extent. 

He easily got the better of Trotsky, who is really a literary 
man, with all the shortcomings and all the gifts of such a type— 
vain, brilliant, careless about intrigue for his own advancement, 
and equally careless about intrigue directed againsthim. Trotsky 
is a far better writer and orator than Stalin, but he probably over- 
rated himself and underrated Stalin, with the result that the 
latter gradually introduced Caucasians into key positions in all 
the Government offices in Moscow, and even into the Ogpu. 
When things had reached that stage Trotsky was as helpless as 
Napoleon after Waterloo. 

Stalin was what I would call a heavy, plodding man—I speak 
only of his mental characteristics, of course—and in one way he 
has done good, without intending it, by driving out of the Com- 
munist fold the ardent, self-sacrificing, mystical type of Russian 
(for that type existed even among the Bolsheviks) and by making 
the U.S.S.R. cease to exercise the fascination it once exercised 
over non-Russians of the same type. This unexpected result 
Stalin has obtained by his absence of imagination and by that 
very adroitness in practical management, intrigue, and the 
‘ pulling of wires’ which enabled him to defeat Trotsky. 

The foreign enthusiasts whose sympathies are with Com- 
munism now perceive no more that glittering illusion which Lenin 
and Trotsky managed, between them, to produce ten years ago ; 
all they can see are the ropes and pulleys and the slouching 
scene-shifters. The work that goes on behind the scenes is now 
visible to all the world ; the magic landscapes and costumes and 
figures have all vanished. In other words, the operation of the 
Soviet machine is as unromantic as the operation of the Tammany 
machine in New York or of ‘ Big Bill’ Thompson’s machine in 
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Chicago. This may seem a small point, but it is an extremely 
important one, for there was nothing more dangerous in Bolshe- 
vism than the false glamour which had been thrown around it by 
circumstances with which the Bolsheviks had had nothing to do, 
as well as by certain remarkable personages among the Bolsheviks 
themselves. The circumstances were due, not to the Bolsheviks, 
but to the old régime. Among those circumstances which struck 
the imagination of the world were the strange tragedy of the 
Imperial family, the fighting at Tsarskoe Selo, the taking of the 
Winter Palace, the occupation by the Red leaders of the Kremlin, 
with all its historic associations. This glamour would not have 
existed had it not been for the wonderful literature and art and 
marvellous religious spirit of old Russia. Then there was a certain 
amount of glamour thrown by Trotsky and Lenin, not only by 
the adventures of this remarkable pair, but, to some extent, by 
a touch of romanticism in their minds. For even Lenin was an 
idealist ; he idealised the industrial workman just as Tolstoy 
idealised the muzhik. I once met a follower of Tolstoy—a rather 
foolish follower, I must say—who went so far in his idealisation 
of the peasants that he once spent a year in a muzhik’s izba, 
taking down in voluminous notebooks every word which fell 
from the lips of his ignorant host. This of course was silly, but 
it is characteristic of a certain vein of extravagance in the Russian, 
and this vein, as I have just remarked, was present in Lenin also. 

Stalin has no illusions, and it must be said that the Com- 
munism he presents to us is the real thing. I was in Communist 
Russia even before the Nep, and life there seemed to me like life 
at the bottom of a well. Even the propaganda on the Bolshevist 
films, though it naturally tried to be as light and attractive as 
possible, represented such an intolerable state of exi:’ence that 
I often wondered how any agnostic who was condemned to it for 
life could refrain from committing suicide. I remember in 
particular one film representing life in a Communist children’s 
colony. It showed that the children were never left alone, and 
never given leisure to think, or dream, or sit by themselves. One 
saw them sleeping together in long dormitories, rising together 
at the sound of a huge bell, washing together, working together, 
exercising together ; and when one reflected that this was the 
Bolshevist ideal not only for childhood but for all the years of 
life, one could not help concluding that such a life was not worth 
living. It was a machine-like life, and the machine was running 
without oil. In Great Britain we all recognise the defects of the 
factory system and try to remove them ; Lenin, on the contrary, 
based his whole theory on the factory system, and seemed to 
worship factories. As the European monarchs who sat for their 
portraits in the fourteenth century were sometimes fond of 
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having churches and monasteries in the background of the 
picture, and as monarchs of the eighteenth century were equally 
fond of having palaces, so Lenin preferred factory chimneys, and 
his favourite portrait shows him wearing a mechanic’s cap pulled 
over one ear, and, in the distaice, a long row of blast-furnaces 
and of tall factory chimneys belching smoke. 

Even the ‘ poets ’ of the Sovdep address sonnets, not to their 
ladies’ eyebrows or to the moon or to the nightingale, but to 
Nasmyth hammers, Diesel engines, mammoth cranes, and other 
machines. Machinery is to them ‘the Iron Messiah’ of their 
adoration : one of them even calls machinery his ‘ mistress and 
mother’; and to realise the astounding lengths to which this 
idolatry goes, the reader who is familiar with Russian could not 
do better than peruse any ‘ poem’ by Sadofiev, Tikhomirov, 
Gastev, Kirillov, or Ionov. 

The overcrowding and the promiscuity in the houses, the 
absence of any spot wherein to sit down and say ‘ This is mine,’ 
the systematic crushing of individuality, all this had the most 
depressing effect that it is possible to imagine ; and it is easy to 
understand why, under such a system, the imaginative arts fail 
to flourish. For a time some of them continued to exist, but 
it was because they went on the old lines. You had in the opera 
and on the stage the usual inequalities of life, which can never 
be done away with; it is appalling to think of the sort of art 
which a perfectly Bolshevist world would produce. 

The persecution and impoverishment of the Church added to 
the prevailing gloom, for the splendour of the ecclesiastical ritual 
and the beauty of the singing in church were vivid patches of 
colour in Russian life; and though religion has grown more 
intense, its outward ceremonies have become almost sordid in 
their poverty. 

In 1923 I attended a little exhibition of paintings got up in 
Moscow by the young painters who were in dire poverty, and 
who confessed to me that the Soviet only encouraged propaganda 
paintings. In the realm of literature it is the same. The only 
Bolshevist author who has shown any promise is the author of 
the slight sketch called, I think, One Week, and representing the 
capture by a White Russian force of a Red village, which is 
recaptured, however, inside seven or eight days. But this author 
was not a Bolshevik when he wrote this sketch, and he has done 
no good literary work since he entered the Bolshevist Party. 

In the old days there were all sorts of newspapers and periodi- 
cals in Russia, and, though they contained much that was 
trivial, they constituted on the whole a fair mirror of Russia’s 
pleasant, variegated and full-blooded life. In the Novoe Vremya 
you sometimes read sketches by Chekhov. In the Russkoe 
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Bogatsivo you found stories by Korolenko or Kuprin. In the 
periodicals devoted to the fine arts you saw drawings of a 
very high order, and in the periodicals devoted to belles letires 
there were occasionally gems of poetry from the pen of Balmont, 
Alexander Blok, or some other genuine poet. From the Review 
of Foreign Literature one could obtain a better insight into new 
books published outside Russia than is given, so far as I know, 
by any similar publication produced in Great Britain or America. 

There were drawbacks, it is true—there was a childish and 
irritating censorship ; but, nevertheless, one caught in the Rus- 
sian periodical Press the reflection of a gay, human, vivid, and 
extremely fascinating life. 

To-day, in the Jzvestia and Pravda and other Communist 
organs, we also get a reflection of life, but it is not the life of the 
Russian people ; it is not the life of any people, or of any human 
beings ; it is the life of a machine without a soul—in other words, 
of the Communist Party. Anything more arid and inhuman than 
these publications it is impossible to imagine ; and I can think 
of no punishment more terrible than to be shut up in a room and 
condemned, day after day and year after year, to read these 
dreary productions in which the song of the poet is replaced by 
the figures of the statistician, and the laughter of children by the 
whirr of machinery. 

Of course there are other literary productions, not written by 
Bolsheviks. Russian literature has been driven back a hundred 
years, to the time of Pushkin: there is now, on the part of 
literary men, the same avoidance of politics and the same con- 
centration on esthetics as characterised the time of Pushkin, and 
in some respects the result is admirable ; ‘ but that’s a story from 
another opera,’ as Chekhov would say. 

Why are the Bolshevist publications so dull? Because they 
faithfully reflect Bolshevism, which is an inhuman system, a 
system that dries up the soul. Stalin shows Bolshevism as it is, 
and the effect on the foreign intellectuals, idealists and roman- 
ticists who know Russia, and are following its development, is, 
from our point of view, very good—they have lost all taste for 
Communism. It may be some time before their disillusion is 
shared by the foreign Communists who do not know the Russian 
language, and are not able, therefore, to follow Russian develop- 
ments closely ; but that time will come. Some of these foreign 
idealists had shown great sincerity by contributing large sums 
of money to Communist organisations, and, even more, by spend- 
ing their unusually fine oratorical and literary gifts on enhancing 
the seductiveness of the Bolshevist illusion, but almost all these 
people have now been cured. Some of them, sincere but mistaken 
enthusiasts who were deported to Russia by the Americans in 
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1918, have even written books which are, in my opinion, among 
the greatest exposures of Bolshevism that have yet appeared. 
One of these books is called The Bolshevik Illusion. There are 
similar writers in this country whose cure has been as complete, 
though they have published no such outspoken account of it. 

These romantically minded intellectuals outside Russia were 
of little direct use to the Soviet, which has therefore sustained 
little loss by their defection; but the Soviet has sustained 
tremendous loss by the defection of the romantically minded 
intellectuals in Russia or by their degeneration. Some of them 
are in exile, like Trotsky. Some are in semi-exile, like Kamanev 
and Zinoviev, who, after having several times wobbled from one 
side to the other, are now whining to be taken back into the 
Bolshevist fold. Any spark of genuine enthusiasm that these 
men ever had must have been extinguished long ago by their 
sordid experiences of the last four months; and even if it has 
survived these experiences, it will hardly survive the humiliating 
crawl which they will have to perform before the doors of the 
party are again open to them. Zinoviev and Kamenev have 
already begun that crawl by setting to work on a book against 
their late associates, particularly Trotsky, who remarked, by the 
way, on hearing of Zinoviev’s recantation, ‘ His third appearance 
in the réle of Judas !’ 

Even if Zinoviev is forgiven and reinstated in his old position, 
it will be an eviscerated Zinoviev who will preside over the 
deliberations of the Third International, and from such a Zinoviev 
there can never come another Zinoviev letter. 

Even more useless to the Soviet than Zinoviev will be men, like 
Chicherin, who were at one time genuine enthusiasts, but who are 
now insincere and cunning office-holders, whose every word rings 
false. As an instance of this falsity I would take Chicherin’s 
shrill and ludicrous outburst after the Zinoviev letter debate in 
the House of Commons. It was to the effect that Mr. Baldwin’s 
remarks constituted a flagrant insult to the Soviet Government, 
that to accuse Soviet Russia of meddling in England’s internal 
affairs was unheard-of impudence and an unprovoked attack on 
a peaceful Government which was minding its own business. 
Chicherin must have known perfectly well that this was nonsense ; 
and few newspapers outside Russia took any notice of this 
Muscovite Messalina’s simulated indignation at the British 
Premier’s reflection on his moral character. In the voluminous 
reports of the Russian Communist conferences one could easily 
pick out at least a hundred appeals to non-Russian workmen 
which far surpass the Zinoviev letter in violence. When these 
appeals were launched the party was united. It expected the 
World Revolution as fervently as the early Christians expected 
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the world’s end, and there was as little discretion in the out- 
pourings of Lenin, Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Chicherin as there is 
in the outpourings of a volcano. At that time Stalin was not 
heard at all, because, being without eloquence, enthusiasm or 
imagination, his voice could only produce discord. But though 
there are no such outpourings now, there is equally bad faith. 
A few weeks after Chicherin’s protest Japan discovered a plot by 
Communists, ‘ financed and instructed from Moscow ’ ; a member 
of the Third International was arrested at St. Denis while he 
was explaining the methods by which Communism should be 
propagated in the French army; while money from Moscow 
stimulated strikes in places as far apart as Sweden and America. 

In Russia itself, however, Lenin is dead, Trotsky #s muzzled, 
and Chicherin is as little dangerous as a toy balloon that has been 
sat on. Joffe, the best diplomatist among the Reds, sympathised 
very much with Trotsky, but seeing the desperate position of that 
leader and the hopelessness of the situation generally, and being 
moreover incurably sick, he took his own life in Moscow towards 
the end of last year while Stalin was expelling the Opposition 
members from the party. 

Incredible as it may seem, Litvinov was once a young and 
romantically minded revolutionary ; in 1905 he actually took 
part in an armed attack on a Government office in the Caucasus 
and in the seizure for party purposes of a considerable sum of 
money. It would be difficult for one who saw him now to believe 
that, for he is elderly, stout, and ailing, but the mental change 
that has taken place in him is much greater than the physical 
change: he is now a hack bureaucrat, playing for safety, and 
thinking mainly of his enfeebled health. Outside Russia these 
people—Zinoviev, Chicherin, and Litvinov—would still be 
dangerous, as they would have no hesitation in playing ducks 
and drakes with other people’s concerns ; but inside Russia they 
are harmless, as they will not dare to plot against the Stalin 
dictatorship, and must continue to- act as its spiritless and 
mechanical instruments. 

The same remark applies to the minor Bolshevist officials, 
whose enthusiasm in the cause formerly enabled them to accept 
without complaint extremely small salaries and to put up with 
living conditions so hard that they would have drawn protests 
from a Trappist. All the enthusiasm that sustained these people 
has been killed by Stalin. 

Some people may feel inclined to ask if this disappearance 
of the romantically minded intellectuals from the Bolshevist 
ranks, as a result of Stalin’s policy, is not rather a good thing, 
especially if their places are taken by hard-headed business men 
and sound administrators. 
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The answer is that, as man cannot live by bread alone, so 
nations cannot live by statistics alone ; they need spiritual food 
as well. A touch of idealism, even if it be no more than a touch, 
is a necessary part of a great statesman’s equipment : without it 
he cannot be great, and he cannot be a statesman. We used to 
hear a great deal in this country about ‘ a business Government,’ 
but advocates of such a Government are not likely to be en- 
couraged by what is happening in Russia, where many heads of 
sham ‘artels’ and other Government co-operatives are now going 
to gaol for speculation and embezzlement. 

This fact is not generally recognised, especially in America, 
from which country I recently returned ; and, indeed, the further 
from Russia one lives and the less about Russia one knows, the 
more optimistically, it seems, is one inclined to regard the Stalin 
régime. Newspaper correspondents seldom have time to study 
any question au fond ; in fact, if they live too long abroad, and 
acquire too well some foreign language, and go too deep into a 
foreign country’s life, they run the risk of losing their own 
country’s point of view and becoming unintelligible to the average 
newspaper reader there. In Russia, at all events, American news- 
paper correspondents have to be particularly superficial, and the 
result is that in American newspaper circles there exist the most 
curious delusions on the subject of Stalin. Many editors have 
got into their heads an idealised picture of the dictator, formed 
partly out of reports sent by their correspondents in Russia and 
partly out of general principles which happen for the moment to 
be part of the journalistic stock-in-trade. These general prin- 
ciples are emphatically optimistic. They include the belief that 
the race is tending upwards; that time and experience teach 
moderation and wear away the rough edges of national and 
religious antagonisms, and even of class hatred ; that the responsi- 
bilities of office gradually but surely convert the reddest of revo- 
lutionaries into the mildest and most tolerant of bureaucrats. 

So much for the general principles. As for the particular case 
of Stalin, I found in the minds of most Americans a picture of 
him which did not correspond in any particular to the reality. 
That picture exhibited Stalin as a great-hearted and moderate 
man, struggling with immoderate colleagues, while staggering at 
the same time beneath the weight of empire which circumstances 
had placed on his shoulders, anxious to make peace with the West, 
ready to pay back the money Russia owes, to give back the 
factories that have been confiscated, to welcome again the foreign 
capitalist and the foreign expert. 

Moreover—a very important point—the general secretary 
has gained prestige, especially in America, by the fact that he 
and his supporters are nominally Christians, whereas Trotsky, 
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Zinoviev, Rakovsky, Kamenev, and several other leaders of the 
Opposition are Jews. This has given rise to a quite baseless 
legend that the fight inside the Communist Party has been a fight 
between Jew and Christian, and that the Jew has had the worst 
of it. But there is nothing in this legend. None of the leaders 
on either side has any religion : they all despise religion of every 
sort, and we find nominal Jews on Stalin’s side as well as nominal 
Christians on Trotsky’s. 

Some blame for this false picture must, I am afraid, be laid to 
the door of the American journalists who supply information 
about Russia. Many of them are not regular journalists. They 
drift out to Russia somehow or other, and begin to send com- 
munications to some American newspaper, which is generally 
glad to engage them if, after a time, it finds that they are delivering 
the ‘ goods ’ a day ahead of other correspondents. 

How, then, it may be asked, does any true news ever per- 
colate out of Russia? A great deal is brought by Russians 
coming to this country, even by Russian Communists, but natu- 
rally it is confided only to reliable persons. Unfortunately, some 
of the extremely striking stories which such visitors tell cannot be 
repeated as it would lead to the persecution of persons living in 
Russia, but even such stories help certain English people who are 
interested in Russia to form a true picture of what is happening 
there. Not a bad picture could be obtained, indeed, by a diligent 
reading of the Bolshevist newspapers. I defy anyone to take a 
cheerful view of the Russian question after steadily reading the 
Izvestia and the Pravda for six months. The United States 
Government gets all its information about Russia from Bolshevist 
official newspapers, periodicals, books and pamphlets, none of 
them secret ; probably it is the only Government rich enough to 
get these translations done in bulk and by competent men ; and 
the result is that it has become more and more confirmed in its 
refusal to recognise the Soviet. 

Lastly, a number of excellent books have been published 
recently on the actual working of the Soviet system—one by 
Mr. L. Lawton, an Englishman ; one by Professor Anton Karlgren, 
a Norwegian ; and the latest and best by M. Gromov, an economic 
specialist employed by the Soviet Government. M. Gromov, who 
is himself a Russian, travelled all over Russia and obtained 
exceptionally good material about the life of the people; but 
unfortunately his book Pered Razsvetom (Before the Dawn) has not 
yet been translated into any foreign language. 

All these books and newspapers and witnesses point in the 
same direction. One sometimes hears busy editors say petulantly, 
‘ What is one to believe ? Everybody who comes out of Russia 
brings a different story.’ 
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Barring the members of ‘ personally conducted parties,’ who 
do not count, everyone who has come out of Russia for the past 
year has brought the same story, the story which I tell here. All 
the Russian specialists in London know this. Outside this circle 
of specialists, however, the general impression of the Stalin 
dictatorship which one finds in America, and even in England, is 
much too favourable—at all events, in journalistic circles. In 
some of the English newspapers, an 1 especially in the Sunday 
papers, very favourable accounts of the state of things in Russia 
have appeared from time to time. Very optimistic interviews 
with Stalin have been published by the New York American, the 
Wide World News, the Anglo-American Newspaper Service, and 
other news agencies and newspapers; and in these interviews 
Stalin is made to use large, tolerant, statesmanlike language 
about the relations which prevail between the Soviet Government 
and the Orthodox Church, and about the return of the confiscated 
oil properties to their rightful owners. Stalin himself has, how- 
ever, gone out of his way to denounce all these interviews as 
forgeries ; and forgeries they undoubtedly are. 

Stalin never said one word that could, by any ingenuity, be 
twisted into an admission that there is some good in capitalism 
or in Christianity, or in Englishmen or Americans, and, on the 
other hand, he has hundreds of times declared that he is out to 
deceive us, to swindle us, and to take advantage of our difficulties. 
And he has gone further than mere words. He has helped the 
Communist movement in China, France, Germany, Japan, 
Sweden ; and is apparently ready to help it in India, probably in 
a more subtle, and therefore a more dangerous, way than Trotsky 
would have helped it. 

All his speeches at the fifteenth Communist congress were a 
repetition of those revolutionary doctrines familiar to those who 
have followed Soviet utterances during the last ten years. The 
burden of his message is that the West wants markets ; that the 
struggle for markets causes jealousies and hatreds among the 
capitalist countries ; that these jealousies and hatreds will even- 
tually cause war; and that another European war will give 
Bolshevist Russia her chance. 

It is quite true that Stalin had made various concessions to the 
kulaki (rich peasants) in the sense that (1) they might lease land, 
and (2) might employ hired labour ; but in all his public utterances 
he gives not the least grounds for believing that he means to come 
to terms with the West. On the contrary, he denies this con- 
sistently, continually, and sometimes with a savage vigour of 
language. He announces (1) that the monopoly of foreign trade 
is the keystone of the Soviet foreign policy ; (2) that payment of 
her debts by Russia is only a carrot to be dangled before the 
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nose of the bourgeois donkey, with the object of obtaining 
credits ; (3) that everything possible in the shape of money and 
brains is to be got out of foreign capitalists, and nothing is to be 
given in return. 

The present Soviet leaders keep the World Revolution in the 
background whenever it is likely to interfere with the obtaining 
of credits abroad ; but the World Revolution is brought out and 
advocated by members of the Soviet Government or by the 
Comitern, or by both, whenever revolutionary strikes or class 
antagonisms in foreign countries become acute. 

The Izvestia once said that Lenin was a true revolutionary 
inasmuch as he always deceived his enemies and was loyal to his 
friends ; and Stalin declares emphatically that he and his party 
are the true exponents of Lenin’s doctrines, so that apparently he 
also will deceive his enemies, the bourgeoisie and the imperialists, 
as much as he can—in other words, he will deceive every country 
outside the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. 

Certain it is that he is venomously Bolshevist, and hates 
intensely Western capitalism and everything associated with it. 
There is not a shred of evidence to the contrary ; hence it would 
be a mistake to assume, as so many English and American 
journalists have done, that he secretly loves the West. This has 
been made especially clear in the last issue of that excellent 
periodical The Slavonic Review. 

To sum up: 

What has happened in Russia is that the Communist Party 
has split in two, and that, consequently, the strength of the 
force which keeps the Russian people in subjection has been 
reduced by one half. 

Secondly, Bolshevism has lost its attractions for Russian 
idealists, and for the Communist idealists of all countries. 

A third result, which I have not had time to deal with, is the 
disorganisation of the Ogpu, or secret police, as a result of the 
split, and in this connexion one of the ablest authorities on con- 
temporary Russia now in this country tells me that the sensa- 
tional arrest in the Donetz basin of six German engineers belonging 
to the Allgemeine Elektrizitaets Gesellschaft was the work of the 
Ogpu, which wanted to hamper its own Government in its trade 
negotiations with Germany. 

The stability of Stalin’s dictatorship is still further threatened 
by the number of White Russians now employed by it, after 
having nominally become Bolsheviks; by the profound dis- 
illusionment of the industrial workers ; by the increased unem- 
ployment ; and by the failure of the World Revolution to 
materialise. 

FRANCIS McCULLAGH. 
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GOVERNMENT BY AMATEURS 


THERE would seem to be a general tendency in the progress of 
human history to pass from the superstitious to the rational ; 
from the half-conscious instinct to the deliberate choice ; from 
the art to the science ; from the unknown to (at least) the more 
known ; from ignorance to reason. In short, man would appear 
to be travelling on a mental road that is destined to end in the 
triumph of the thoughtful professional over the careless amateur. 
The history of mankind gives considerable grounds for the belief 
that the race is not to the strong—as is fondly hoped in gymna- 
siums—but rather to the intelligent. Of course, in its less happy 
moments, this natural law does not always have such pleasant 
results, and we are often compelled to gaze reluctantly into the 
arena of life wherein the degenerate rogue triumphs over the 
healthy simpleton. 

The process of this gradual growth of the intelligent mind can 
be followed throughout the history of the arts and sciences. The 
medicine man of the primitive tribe, who depends for his cure on 
the awesomeness f his dress, is being gradually (without much 
haste) replaced by the scientific gentlemen who live about Harley 
Street, and the more modest practitioners who call them in to 
deliver the coup de grace. Likewise, the wizard who performs 
miracles and the university-trained priests who still believe in 
them are (still more gradually) being replaced (not always for the 
general good) by psychologists who study the human soul as 
carefully as brother scientists investigate the conduct of chemical 
atoms. 

So one might, in most departments of human society, point 
out the replacement of the less educated by the more carefully 
trained. Everywhere the practices of the arts are being made to 
depend more and more on the laws of the sciences. But there 
is one remarkable exception, a department of our social affairs 
where the intellect is only gaining ground so slowly that the care- 
less observer might scarcely notice it. This is in the sphere of 
the art of governing. 

The men who have the chief posts in the government of this 
and other ‘ civilised ’ nations are still, in the main, of the amateur 
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class, and not professionals in the scientific sense. Many of them 
are ‘ professional’ politicians in so far as they intend to devote 
their lives to service on one or other of the front benches of the 
Houses of Parliament ; but in the more precise meaning of the 
term ‘ professors’ they would scarcely themselves maintain that 
they have any extensive scientific knowledge of the science or art 
of governing. In any profound treatise on this subject they 
would be classed rather with the medicine men and wizards than 
with the trained doctors and philosophers. 

Now this is surely remarkable, seeing that the subject of 
government must have been one of the oldest arts known to man ; 
and one might have thought that, after so many thousand years 
of practice, this art would by this time have reached the stage that 
could fitly be termed scientific. But this is obviously not so. 

A great doctor or surgeon is not allowed to set up his plate 
in Harley Street, or even in the most modern suburb, until he has 
undergone a long training and been severely examined by older 
members of his profession ; and a prosecution would follow any 
attempt to infringe this safeguard against unfit practitioners. 
There are cases where the regulations of the medical profession 
keep out a genius of the first rank ; but, take it all in all, it is an 
advance towards the replacement of the unskilled by the trained. 

Quite other methods are followed in Westminster and the 
other seats of government. A man cannot become M.D. or 
F.R.C.S. without severe toil in laboratories and libraries. But 
anybody can become the Prime Minister of a mighty nation with- 
out any technical qualifications whatsoever. William Pitt the 
younger did it at twenty-four, with no further excuse than a 
training in Greek and Latin classics and the capacity to introduce 
them neatly into English speeches. A large number of the men 
who ruled England during the eighteenth century knew more 
of Ovid and Horace than of any of the laws of political science. 

It will be replied that it was these men, who were so glib with 
the Latin poets, who won an empire for their country. It is true 
that the Horace and Ovid age in the English House of Commons 
was also the period in which the British Empire first appeared 
in any complete form. The elder Pitt, who had a passion for 
empire-building (after the manner of his pushing fortune-seeking 
family), was so convinced of the fruitful relations between Latin 
and imperialism that he had his son fed on little else. Anyhow, 
there is no obvious trace in the young Pitt’s education of economic 
or political science in any serious sense. So far as the Pitts were 
deliberately trained in any profession they would seem to have 
been qualified to be either masters at a good class secondary school 

or actors in a travelling melodramatic company 
Now it is not a sufficient answer to reply that the politician’s 
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chief training must always be of human nature, studied by observa- 
tion and practice in the open air of public life. Incidentally, this 
would rule the younger Pitt entirely out of the running in politics ; 
for he scarcely ever met anyone in his life but a brother Cabinet 
Minister or an occasional assistant secretary. He was brought 
up in the purely artificial atmosphere of the smallest governing 
clique, and knew no more of the normal human beings of the 
streets than a glass-house peach knows of the flora and fruits of 
the Devonshire lanes or the Sussex downs. 

But, quite apart from this, a knowledge of normal human 
nature is a necessary qualification for almost every profession 
The best medical degrees in the world will not make a man a great 
physician unless his knowledge of humanity is as wide as his 
science. The same with the lawyer. What good would the most 
perfect verbal style be to the literary man who did not know a 
great deal about men or women? The knowledge of man is a 
common necessity for everyone who has hopes of a successful 
career on this earth—except, perhaps, for the people who make 
American films, and even they must know everything about the 
mental sewers and the lowest dregs of existence. To say that this 
general knowledge of man is a sufficient qualification for the 
politician is to reduce him to the lowest common denomination 
of intelligence, and to refuse him a place among the specialist 
professions of peculiarly skilled men. 

In short, whereas the wizard or soothsayer has become the 
philosopher, the witch finder been replaced by the doctor and 
surgeon, the astrologer become the astronomer and the alchemist 
been turned into the stately chemist, on the other hand, the 
statesman has all this time remained comparatively unchanged. 
He has not. become a sociologist or economist or scientific legis- 
lator. He has remained an amateur politician. 

Now, let it not be supposed that no evolution has taken place 
in political life. There are very few, if any, hard lines of division 
in Nature ; and the professional politicians have picked up much 
useful information from the scientists, just as the astrologers and 
alchemists were probably always picking up hints from a little 
quiet reading or observation of the works of the more precise 
thinkers in their craft. While, on the contrary, a very modern 
scientific doctor lately said that some of the latest cures are 
revivals of the methods and herbs used by old wives in the high- 
lands of Scotland. Even the politicians are understanding a 
little of the vast complex of knowledge that the scientists are 
raising up for use—and misuse. 

With every allowance for this qualification, it is maintained 
that, as compared with the other departments of life, the politician 
remains an unskilled amateur instead of an expert professional. 
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It is even worse than that in some ways ; for if we consider, for 
example, William Cecil, Queen Elizabeth’s chief statesman (who 
may be called the first Prime Minister of the modern type), there 
is much evidence that he was a far more scientific governor than 
most of the men who have succeeded him. When we think of 
this silent, industrious man, for ever writing and minuting his 
despatches and proclamations, and compare him with his eigh- 
teenth century successors, who knew more about patronage and 
port than of the science of government, or with the nineteenth 
century Premiers who were learned in the art of manipulating mobs 
or bringing out-voters to the poll, and cared very little about socio- 
logical principles, whetherof Herbert Spenceror the latest Socialism 
of the Tory absolutists ; we are compelled to see that, as against a 
background of all these later politicians, Cecil, Lord Burleigh, stands 
out as a man of science, and no amateur at all. In the midst of 
the present political squabbling over human nonentities and party 
quibbles Burleigh would stand as pure intellect in a bear-garden. 

There is now a vast literature on the science of sociology— 
filling libraries. The economists, the sociologists, the psycholo- 
gists have now worked out—with many errors undoubtedly, but 
with many invaluable results—some of the laws of human develop- 
ment. We know a vast deal more about the principles con- 
trolling human activities than our ancestors knew. Hannibal 
and Julius Cesar were leaders of comparatively developed 
nations ; yet a few hours in a public library—with good guidance 
—would put us in fuller possession of the laws of government 
than those two great soldier statesmen learned, or could have 
learned, all their lives. But notwithstanding this possibility of 
political science, we are still so much in the grip of the crudest 
primitive emotions that a few years ago we spent our lives, our 
money, and our time in reducing Europe to a slaughter-house 
which would have horrified any barbaric chief in Africa. 

The Great War of 1914-18 was fairly conclusive proof that the 
European art of government is still in the hands of amateurs who 
do not know the first principles of their profession. 

It would be exceedingly interesting, if it were possible, to learn 
with any approximation to the truth just exactly how much the 
present political leaders of all parties have studied of the science 
of government. It would appear to be the main essential of 
their profession that they should be glib talkers ; but is there 
any evidence that they are also exact thinkers? In other words, 
are they amateurs or professionals ? Lord Morley gave proof of 
some considerable care in examining the governing principles 
(or lack of principles) involved in the French Revolution ; and 
Lord Rosebery gave the same evidence in his examination of the 
eighteenth century—both in English and French history. His 
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Early Life of Chatham is probably a more valuable contribution to 
the art of history than even Lord Morley’s Burke. But neither of 
these political authors is on the level of the great thinkers, The 
principles that could be gathered from their pages would scarcely 
raise the civilisation of their nation much higher in the scale of 
progress ; and we have the proof of their slight value in the small 
traces these two literary politicians have left in our political 
history. Lord Morley told us very forcibly in one of his books 
how stupidly Oliver Cromwell governed Ireland ; but when he 
governed it himself he did not show, by successful results, much 
more scientific knowledge of sociology. 

Many modern parliamentary leaders have produced much 
partisan controversy on the subject of public affairs ; but before 
the end of a year it all seems to have reached the level of political 
squabbling, which may interest the members of the political clubs 
(especially those who are within hopes of a Government post), 
but is scarcely likely to receive prolonged attention in more serious 
scientific circles. After some consideration, one can only think 
of one truly scientific contribution to the science of government 
that can be traced to a recent political origin—namely, Mr. J. M. 
Robertson’s The Evolution of States: An Introduction to English 
Politics, the author of which held office as the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. This book isa very learned and 
exceedingly valuable examination of the laws of political societies. 
It is the kind of text-book that one would recommend to students 
reading for the post of Prime Minister or a Chief Secretaryship of 
State. Yet it would not be a rash thing to wager one’s last coin 
that Mr. Robertson was the only member of his Government who 
could have got 20 per cent. marks for a simple examination on 
this book or any other standard work of political science. It 
would also be perfectly safe to take any odds that not 5 per cent. 
of our legislators have read Professor Hearnshaw’s most brilliant 
little book (Benn’s Sixpenny Library) on The Development of 
Political Ideas. Surely we are entitled to set them that delightful 
holiday task. 

The irony of the situation is not only that such volumes of 
scientific politics should be almost unknown in Cabinet circles, 
but that to write such a book makes it almost a certainty that the 
author can only enter those circles by a happy accident. To 
have a colleague who was engaged in seeking to base the Govern- 
ment policy on a solid structure of science would cause impatient 
anxiety to men who are almost exclusively concerned in winning 
the next election. It is unfortunately extremely probable that 
the political party that governs impartially, according to the strict 
laws of science, will lose more elections than it gains. 

It may be said that we have here the excuse for the untrained 
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politician, just because he is not in front of his normal neighbours, 
but the sharer and interpreter of their faults and ignorance. For 
it seems useless to train scientific statesmen who can rarely attain 
office. The answer is that although our ideals are a long way off, 
yet they are the only things worth aiming at with steady per- 
sistency. The amateur politicians can be left to get on as best 
they can. Unfortunately, they do this very successfully. The 
proper place for the rhetorical politician, who does not want to 
do much else than talk, is on the permanent staff of the B.B.C. 
There he can chatter at his will, and he will be kept from dan- 
gerous interferences with the permanent officials in Whitehall, 
who occasionally (not always) get sensible things done, if left to 
themselves. Better still, if left to themselves, without political 
stimulation, they would probably do nothing at all—which is 
often the happiest result of a governing bureaucracy. The 
politicians do not have the influence they probably imagine they 
possess. There is much smoke and noise, but little else. Sensible 
people must go quietly on, little by little, aiding the scientific 
statesmen to get a chance when the dust has settled down. 

This matter may be of unusual importance in the near future, 
for it is likely that practical politics may take a turn in a direction 
where impartial, scientific rules will save the nation from bad 
blunders. The history-long struggle between Free Traders and 
Protectionists seems near another climax. It is a problem which 
most people are called upon to decide one way or the other at 
some period, or recurring periods, of their histories ; and it is not 
a pleasant thought to realise that it is not so likely to be handled 
with scientific impartiality now as it was in days which we might 
hastily assume to have been less advanced in knowledge. 

For example, when Colbert was the chief figure of the similar 
climax in France during the seventeenth century, the matter was, 
on the whole, handled in a scientific way, beyond the smaller 
claims of classes, and with consideration for the good of the 
nation. He would be a very optimistical person who would hope 
that such a question as the encouragement or protection of trades 
would be decided to-day, in any modern State, solely on grounds 
of the general public good. It would now probably be a struggle 
between rival groups of traders as to which would do best for 
itself, if necessary at the public expense. 

This question of tariffs is a peculiarly good example of the need 
for accurate scientific thought instead of vague superstitions and 
prejudices. Short-sighted people, who judge by the trivialities 
of the surface, have often decided that because there is a possi- 
bility (or even certainty) that interested parties will attempt to 
manipulate tariffs in their own personal favour (and sometimes 
even succeed), therefore there must be no tariffs of any kind. 
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A few moments’ careful thought will convince any trained 
mind that this is a position which no civilised State can tolerate 
for long and survive. If it is not the function of a Government to 
control and guide the industries and commerce of its peoples, then 
there cannot be much case for public administration of any kind. 
As a matter of fact, no civilised Government has tried to escape 
from this duty—least of all Free Trade Great Britain, where, for 
the last few generations, trade has been carefully nursed in the 
interests of middlemen of all kinds, bankers, shippers, and the 
many classes who live by exchange and transport and so on, and 
not by production. The Free Trade conspiracy in the days of 
Mr. John Bright and Mr. Richard Cobden was mainly an attempt 
to get cheap food (and therefore cheaper wages) for the manu- 
facturers’ workshop labour ; it was an attempt on the part of 
the new manufacturers to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the older landed gentry ; just as it is now, in part, a short-sighted 
determination of the town artisans to get cheap food (so they hope) 
at the expense of a ruined rural population. But that fairly broad 
basis for Free Trade has become narrower in these last days, and 
the new financiers are prepared to throw even the manufacturers 
to the wolves. 

It is obvious that, in the long run, the middlemen and financiers 
and artisans cannot have a prosperous land, even for their own 
profit, without prosperous factories, and (in the still longer run) 
without fruitful fields ; so the present age of golden middlemen is 
clearly a passing phase. No great nation can, without disaster, 
devote its energies to signing each other’s bills of exchange and 
carrying other people’s goods ; just as there is an old-established 
and well-supported tradition that we cannot live by taking in 
each other’s washing. One day the middleman’s Utopia—at pre- 
sent in fashion in this country—will be laughed out of court by 
a cartoon in Punch, which often leads the way in sane thinking 
and has before this helped to drag its fellow-countrymen out of 
politicians’ quicksands. 

The mention of the Tariff Reform question in this place is to 
point the necessity for scientific politicians who will handle it 
without a trace of class bias. As between Disraeli’s Protectionist 
squire and Cobden’s Free Trade manufacturer, the scientific 
legislator, trained to consider the whole nation and not its parts, 
would have no prejudices on one side or the other. The squire 
had done enough harsh and stupid deeds in the history of his class 
to dull any thoughtful mind to his political clamour, while the 
manufacturer was, and still is, proving conclusively that he had 
no more respect for his neighbours and competitors than had the 
feudal barons of the medieval system. 


The scientific statesman will put all these squabbling class 
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interests on one side with the dignity that is necessary to the 
mistress when she dismisses her over-excited cook and housemaid 
who have come up to the drawing-room to complain of each other’s 
behaviour. These purely class interests must be settled in the 
back yard, mutually if possible, and, if necessary, with the aid 
of the police. But the tariff problem, in its full sense, is a national 
problem. It is the discussion of the way in which the central 
State can best assist the industry of the country to carry on with 
the greatest profit to the nation as a whole. Rightly considered, 
it is not a method of coming to the assistance of particular trades 
or private persons and purses, but of encouraging and assisting 
the different units of the nation to work in the best way for the 
good of the whole. That so many tariffs of the world have been 
manipulated by self-interested parties is proof that the rogue has 
been quicker than the politician in seeing how valuable an instru- 
ment the custom-house may be in controlling trade. 

Mr. Arthur J. Penty has recently written a book, Protection 
and the Social Problem (Methuen), which raises Protection from a 
squabble between home manufacturers and importers’ agents to 
the plane of a scientific problem for impartial statesmen. He 
points out that it is part of the still greater problem whether 
organisation is better than anarchy. In other words, can the 
complex modern State allow its individual members to decide in 
what way they shall make fortunes (or lose them) quite inde- 
pendently of the convenience of the nation as a whole? If we 
are to have great and powerful departments in Whitehall, con- 
trolling the life of the nation—not always to our advantage, and 
often very much to our inconvenience—surely there is room for 
one that will encourage good trades and discourage bad ones ? 

It must be noted that the control or assisting of trade does not 
by any means require any interference in the internal business of 
the manufacturer. We had enough of State control during the 
war—and throughout history, for that matter—and we are not 
anxious that more power should be given to bureaucrats. The 
present reaction against extreme collectivism (even in the Labour 
Party itself) is the sound instinct of the healthily independent 
mind. But the control now suggested is a very different thing 
from State interference in private business. It is not proposed 
that the State shall manage our businesses for us—which is State 
collectivism—but that it shall have a right to say what businesses 
the community as a whole considers socially convenient and 
beneficial. For example, as an extreme case, it is agreed that 
the making of false coins is not a convenient trade ; and no one 
would be allowed to manufacture high explosives under a railway 
terminus, or any other popular resort. 

These are only extreme cases, but there are far vaster issues 
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involved than the issuing of a few base coins or the blowing into 
the air of a handful of people. For example, the question of 
whether English agriculture shall be allowed to be smothered 
under foreign wheat or alien vegetables, just because they are 
cheaper, is an issue upon which may depend the whole destiny 
of the nation. So far, there has been a fairly plausible case for 
asserting that it was worth ruining our farming for the sake of 
cheap corn, since this enabled our manufacturers to capture the 
export trade with the cheapest goods in the markets of the 
world. 

But the validity of this argument is rapidly vanishing before 
our eyes, as the other nations are finding it a saner policy to pro- 
duce their own manufactured goods instead of buying them from 
England. So that no well-balanced mind, faced by the evidence, 
imagines that England will ever again have her supreme position 
in the manufacturing world. No really rational mind is anxious 
that it should ; for that any people should deliberately desire to 
work for the benefit of the largest number of foreign customers 
is, after all, only a commercial traveller’s Utopia or a shipper’s 
dream of bliss. The sane man wants to produce sufficient for 
his own needs ; all beyond he will, if he is honest, classify as 
selfishness, unless he be a rare philanthropist. At least, if we 
insist on attempting to manufacture for the world, let us be con- 
ceited enough to point out our exceeding virtue. It does not 
appear to have dawned on some dull minds that a great interna- 
tional trade is not merely a sign of great energy, but, also, a 
symptom of greed and bad taste. 

The Free Traders’ basic argument, if it can be tracked to 
its lair beneath a mist of noble phrases and sentimental rhetoric, 
is that the cheapest market is the best. People who have sunk 
to a level that will tolerate such a statement are difficult to deal 
with in a scientific discussion. Ifa low price be the ultimate test, 
then let us turn life into a street market and buy at the cheapest 
stall. It will not be long before we shall discover that if cheap- 
ness be the final word, then some kind of unscrupulous force or 
low cheating will be the deciding factor. The man who is deter- 
mined to buy in the cheapest market—the Free Trader’s ideal— 
will end by stretching his conscience on more than price. The 
cheapest market, if it be left to the unrestrained choice of the 
competitive system, will end by being the paradise of rogues and 
the hell of the honest. 

This is not a matter of misty theory, but a judgment on the 
hard facts. Free competition, without social constraint exercised 
by an intelligent administration, has always led to the survival 
of the unscrupulous and the degradation of the good. In an 
earlier age of physical battles it may have been the strong who 
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survived, but when it comes to a battle between bank balances 
the survivor is more likely to be a knave than a knight. 

But the suggestion that trade should be carefully chosen and 
assisted (not administered) by national selection instead of private 
convenience has only been put forward as an example which 
seems likely to be a dominant issue in the near future. ‘It is only 
one example of a very wide principle that if we are to maintain 
ourselves as a civilised modern nation we must by some means 
arrange that our ruling politicians shall have a sound knowledge 
of their profession of governors, and not remain, as they usually 
are at present, mere amateurs who rank with the alchemists and 
astrologers of earlier times. Such matters as the arrangement 
of tariffs cannot be left to the judgment of men whose chief end 
in life is the gaining of a large balance at the bank. The weak- 
lings in our present political life think they can avoid such 
problems by shouting (with the middlemen and commission 
agents) that we must remain Free Traders of the purest brand ; 
but by so attempting to avoid the problem they show their com- 
plete ignorance of the most rudimentary principles of political 
science. If there is any part of our social affairs which needs a 
communal control, it is the matter of our trade and industry. 
The Free Traders have always been the craftier men who have 
seen that a system of commercial anarchy was the happiest 
hunting ground for the selfish. 

G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR 

















THE REVIVAL OF AUTHORITY AND ITS 
INTELLECTUAL BACKGROUND 


WuaT may be described as the intellectual background of that 
movement towards authority which is so prominent a feature of 
the political evolution of the day has received surprisingly little 
attention in Great Britain, largely, in all probability, because 
English writers in the present generation have made no out- 
standing contribution to this type of thought. Economics rather 
than politics have attracted the attention of those who are 
dissatisfied with the existing state of affairs, and since Sir Henry 
Maine questioned the endurance of the democratic system in his 
Popular Government fifty years ago an acquiescence in the rule of 
democracy has been the characteristic of nearly every British 
writer of importance. It is true that of recent years there has 
arisen a group of thinkers, of whom Mr. Hilaire Belloc is the best 
known member, who have attacked the party system, but it is 
doubtful if their influence has as yet made itself widely felt, and 
in these circumstances they may aptly be cited as the exception 
which proves the rule. 

On the other hand, Don Antonio Goicoechea, one of the clearest 
thinkers in modern Spain, and a man of no inconsiderable 
administrative experience, has no doubt whatever about the 
importance of the intellectual reaction against democracy. In 
La Crisis del Constitucionalismo Moderno he says: ‘ Verlaine, 
Brunetiére, Bourget, Maurice Barrés, and Paul Claudel, in giving 
a markedly reactionary note to political science and to literature, 
have marked out a path for followers of the greatness of Henri 
Bordeaux, Charles Maurras, Léon Daudet, Louis Bertrand, and 
Georges Valois’; and he quotes Georges Brandes in support of his 
contention that of recent years French literature has made a 
decided move towards the Right. That Sefior Goicoechea is under 
no illusions as to the importance of this influence from above is 
clearly proved by a further quotation from the same work : ‘ The 
general disaffection towards the parliamentary system and the 
attitude, actively or passively, condemnatory of its traditional vices 
and evils, are also consequences of the replacement in the popular 
mind of the old cult of liberty by a new one—that of authority.’ 
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It is, of course, as easy to exaggerate as to minimise the 
influence of political thinkers, and in any case it is rarely felt 
until their own generation has passed away, but the history of the 
past does provide one outstanding example of a change which 
was in the first place produced on the intellectual plane—namely, 
the French Revolution. The immediate cause of the collapse of 
the ‘ancien régime’ in France was doubtless financial and 
economic, but the edifice only fell because it had for years been 
undermined by the attacks which every writer of note had made 
upon it. One has but to turn to the literature of the pre- 
revolutionary period to realise how indefensible the old order had 
become, and, although the Encyclopzdists were certainly not for 
the man-in-the-street, it only required the lapse of a few years 
before their doctrines passed from the salon to the café. Indeed, 
the eighteenth century marked a crisis in the relations of literature 
and authority. Previously writers had, with a few exceptions, 
gathered round the throne of some royal or princely patron, and 
even when they were attacking spiritual power they usually took 
care, like Melanchthon, to secure in advance the protection of some 
temporal potentate. This state of affairs still endured in the 
heyday of the Benevolent Despotism, as the presence of Voltaire 
at the court of Frederick and of Diderot at that of Catherine 
testifies, but it was already on the decline, and with the advent of 
the French Revolution literature went definitely into opposition 
to authority. 

For a time, however, the old order did not lack defenders, 
and for this the repression which characterised the Napoleonic 
régime was doubtless in a large measure responsible, for thought 
was a great deal more free under Louis XVI. than it was under 
the First Empire. Burke died too soon to rally for long the 
wavering ranks of authority, but he handed on his torch to Von 
Gentz, who, although forgotten now, was a great force in his day, 
and one of the most successful propagandists of all time. The 
Restoration won the approval of Chateaubriand and Kotzebue, 
and Louis XVIII. was so munificent a patron of men of letters— 
Lamartine served in his bodyguard, Guizot was one of his 
ministers, and Victor Hugo was an ardent Legitimist—that until 
his death it seemed just possible that the old alliance between 
authority and literature might be restored. The accession of 
Charles X., however, made the breach complete, and the July 
revolution was the work of a handful of journalists and authors. 
For many years to come literature and democracy were to go 
hand-in-hand. 

There is a substantial measure of agreement among all who 
have treated of the subject that this was the course of events 
which ranged men of letters in opposition to authority, but there 
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is no such unanimity as to the commencement of the anti- 
democratic reaction. Signor Mussolini has declared that he owes 
much to the inspiration of Nietzsche ; Don Antonio Goicoechea 
would have us seek its origins in Goethe and Comte; while a 
recent writer, Miss Aline Lion, stresses the importance of the 
teaching of Hegel in this. particular connexion. All these 
different points of view deserve the most careful consideration, 
though it must be noted that as democracy is attacked from two 
angles—authority and individualism—there is a grave danger of 
confusing the standpoints of its opponents. 

At first sight it may appear that there is much to be said 
for the view that Nietzsche was the pioneer of the anti-democratic 
reaction. He certainly never hesitated to pour ridicule upon 
democracy in all its forms. ‘Such phantoms as the dignity of 
man, the dignity of labour, are the needy products of slavedom 
hiding itself from itself,’ he wrote in The Greek State even before 
he had elaborated the doctrine of the superman, and the words 
might be a quotation from the speech of any Italian Fascist to-day. 
When, however, one looks a little closer it is to discover that if 
Nietzsche was the foe of democracy, as he certainly was, he was 
also an enemy of all authority which is not based upon his own 
valuation of values. It was he who said, in his Thoughts Out of 
Season, of the war of 1870 that it was ‘the uprooting of the 
German mind for the benefit of the German Empire,’ and yet if 
the German Empire represented anything it was the principle of 
authority. Nietzsche had no use for authority as such—it must 
be exercised by the superman or not at all, and those who, like 
Signor Mussolini, invoke him in the name of Fascismo cannot 
have penetrated very far into his philosophy. It is, indeed, 
possible to produce a list of extracts from his works all of which 
condemn the democratic system with no inconsiderable vehemence, 
but they can be matched by another series equally condemnatory 
of authority, and unfortunately for those who wish to enlist him 
on their side the two cancel out. 

Sefior Goicoechea is on firmer ground, at any rate so far as 
Comte is concerned. The apostle of Positivism not only denounced 
democracy himself in no measured terms,} but it is from him that 
Charles Maurras derives his inspiration. To this extent, then, 
it is true to say that Comte heralded the anti-democratic reaction, 
but his influence has only been felt at second hand and after a 
lapse of many years, so that to hail him as the man who turned 
the tide in favour of authority once again has no more justification 
than to acclaim Malthus as the founder of the birth control 
movement ; he did, indeed, point out the path which others have 

1 «The sovereignty of the people is an oppressive mystification and equality 
an ignoble lie,’ 
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followed, but only after a very considerable interval of time. As 
for Goethe, the evidence is even less convincing. The poet 
certainly had no love for the principles which found expression 
in the French Revolution,? but he must rather be classed with 
Chateaubriand and Kotzebue among those who defended the old 
order than with the leaders of the intellectual reaction which had 
not begun at the date of his death. In any event, a poet is always 
an uncertain ally for the supporters of authority, for he must of 
necessity be an individualist, with the result that, although he 
may attack democracy when it represents the established order 
of the day, it is in reality the established order rather than 
democracy that is the object of his wrath. There is, in short, 
little continuity between Comte and Goethe on the one hand and 
the French writers at the close of the nineteenth century on the 
other, to whom Sefior Goicoechea directs our attention in the 
passage quoted above, and that the Spanish statesman in 
reality holds this view himself is apparent throughout his 
argument. 

There remain Miss Lion and the claim of Hegel to rank as the 
apostle of the anti-democratic movement. It is true that she 
does not hail him as ‘ e¢ origo et fons ’ of the reaction, for she shows 
a sense of proportion which is altogether wanting in many who 
hold the*same views. Ever since Fascismo seized the reins of 
government in Italy Hegel has been acclaimed as its patron saint, 
and the fact that Professor Gentile held high office in Signor 
Mussolini’s first Ministry has been interpreted as proof of the 
contention. At the same time, it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that it is a case of post hoc, propter hoc. Fascismo on the 
intellectual plane, like the ‘ nouveaux riches’ in the material 
world, has sought for a progenitor of unimpeachable respectability, 
and it thinks to have found him in Hegel, so that to-day the 
German philosopher is inscribed among the inspirers of Fascismo 
just as many a profiteer emblazons on his motor car the coat-of- 
arms of some illustrious family of antiquity to which in reality he 
is in no way connected. The origins of Fascismo are almost 
entirely political and economic, and to substantiate the claim 
that it owes anything to Hegel it is necessary to show that his 
philosophy was a powerful factor in Italian intellectual life in the 
pre-Fascist era, and all proof of this is wanting. In these 
circumstances one can only come to the conclusion that the case 
for including the great philosopher among the founders of 
Fascismo has not been satisfactorily made out, if, indeed, there 
is a case at all. 

If the movement towards authority does not owe its rise to 
Nietzsche, or Comte, or Hegel, it will naturally be asked where its 
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origin is to be found, and the answer would seem to be in that 
group of Catholic and nationalist writers which made its appear- 
ance in France during the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
and which exercises so profound an influence on French literature 
to-day. It is, indeed, a little difficult to know how to classify 
these authors so as to make their interdependence the more clear, 
but they fall into two recognisable groups basing their hostility 
to democracy on nationalist and Catholic principles respectively. 
In my analysis of the contribution made by these writers to 
contemporary political thought I have endeavoured—I hope 
successfully—to preserve a purely objective standpoint, and to 
avoid even the appearance of taking sides in the dispute between 
the Vatican and the Action Frangaise. 

French nationalism was born of the Franco-Prussian War and 
was the natural reaction against the pessimistic realism of the 
Zola school. In its early days its strength and weakness were 
those of its advocate, Paul Dérouléde, while its association with 
the failure of General Boulanger caused a serious setback to its 
fortunes. Almost from the beginning it was hostile to the 
Parliamentary Republic, and Dérouléde was at length forced into 
exile owing to his activities in this direction. At the same time, 
it has always remained a movement and has never become a party ; 
indeed, men of all parties have served beneath its banner, and 
even to-day it provides a link between Royalists, Bonapartists, 
and Republicans of the Right. Dérouléde was succeeded by 
Maurice Barrés, who remained until his death in 1923 the acknow- 
ledged leader of the movement. After the death of Barrés his 
mantle fell upon Charles Maurras, probably the greatest intellect 
in France to-day, for although the membership of the Action 
Frangaise, of which he is one of the directors, is comparatively 
limited, the impression he has made upon the French youth is 
enormous, and he was recently voted by the students of Louvain 
to be their chief intellectual influence. To a lesser extent the 
same is true of Léon Daudet and Georges Valois, both of whom 
are anti-parliamentary in their views, although their ends are not 
now the same. 

The Catholic reaction in France against democracy began 
somewhat earlier, and may in fact be dated so long ago as 
Montalembert. Its effective influence, however, is much more 
recent, and seems to have begun with Brunetiére, who was soon 
to be followed by Paul Bourget and Paul Claudel. The national- 
ist and Catholic criticisms of the Parliamentary Republic are 
often hard to separate, for both emphasise the need for authority, 
and it would, for instance, be difficult to decide whether the 
principles which inspire the ‘ Ligue des Patriotes’ under the 
leadership of General de Castlenau are predominantly Catholic 
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or nationalist. Then, again, superficial differences between the 
various groups which form the movement are apt to blind us to 
the similarity of their ends: for example, the condemnation of 
the Action Frangaise by the Vatican is liable to obscure the fact 
that that organisation and the ‘Ligue des Patriotes,’ which 
is strongly supported in clerical circles, are both agreed upon 
the desirability of changing the existing French constitution. 
Nationalism is, in effect, a belief which can be taught in a 
multitude of forms. 

It is among the Catholic and nationalist writers of the Third 
Republic that the origins of the intellectual movement against 
democracy must be sought rather than in the pages of Nietzsche, 
Comte, or Hegel. No one who has any knowledge of the 
conditions obtaining in the Spanish and Italian universities of 
recent years can doubt the influence of French nationalist writers, 
and it is at Madrid and Rome that authority has won its most 
notable victories. Both the Iberian and Italian Peninsulas have 
always proved exceedingly fertile ground for the reception of 
French political ideas, and any doubt which may exist in the 
present instance can be set at rest by a comparison between the 
programmes of Signor Mussolini and General Primo de Rivera on 
the one hand and that of M. Charles Maurras on the other. 
French nationalism has won its first victory beyond the frontiers 
of France. 

In Italy the plant was of slow growth, at any rate in its earlier 
stages. The influence of Gentile was in reality slight outside a 
very small circle, as has already been shown, and a far more 
potent factor in the anti-democratic reaction, so far as the mass 
of the people was concerned, was D’Annunzio, who, in more ways 
than one, prepared the ground for the triumph of Fascismo. 
United Italy during the first fifty years of its existence disappointed 
those who had made the greatest sacrifices to call it into being, 
and the result, not unnaturally, was the growth of nationalism 
somewhat on French lines. On the material side the Libyan War 
gave the movement a decided fillip, and the nationalists played 
a considerable part in bringing Italian neutrality to an end in the 
summer of 1915. Similarly D’Annunzio and his followers kept 
alive Italian patriotism during the dark days that followed the 
war, and when many of them rallied to the support of Fascismo 
they provided that movement with recruits of the very first class. 
At the same time nationalism, an almost purely intellectual force 


* It is to be noted that M. Georges Clémenceau has nothing good to say for 
the form which the revival of authority is taking, for in Au Soir de la Pensée 
he remarks : ‘ Fascisme et Soviétisme ne sont rien qu’une préparation d’empirisme 
aux retours des tyrannies du passé. La régression ne peut étre un reméde aux 
faux pas de régimes qui ne se réclament méme pas d’une idée.’ 
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in Italy, was not the basis of Fascismo, whose origins are economic, 
though it has not been without influence upon it, and it is thus 
true to say that the French nationalist movement is indirectly 
responsible for the overthrow of the parliamentary system in 
Italy. 

So far as Spain is concerned it is not so easy to fix the terminus 
a quo of the spread of French anti-democratic influences. Spain, 
like England, has always lagged behind the thought of the rest 
of Europe, with the result that the morrow of General Primo de 
Rivera’s coup d’état found most of the intellectuals in opposition 
to the military directory. It is true that for years Professor 
Perez-Bueno, of the Universidad Central in Madrid, had been 
attacking the democratic system established by the Restoration, 
but he was a voice crying in the wilderness, although the Catholi- 
cism of Jacinto Benavente was exercising a growing influence 
both upon literature and the drama. The collapse of the 
parliamentary system, which most unbiassed critics admit to 
have been moribund long before its official demise, gave the old 
political parties furiously to think, with the result that some 
of the most eminent of their leaders, such as Sefior Goicoechea, 
upon whom the mantle of Don Antonio Maura has fallen, have 
come to question the utility of a régime which they had previously 
more or less taken for granted, and among these latter must now 
be included Maura’s own son, the Conde de la Mortera. On the 
other hand, it is only too easy to be misled by the false analogy 
of France into overrating the influence of thought in Spain, where 
that of the intellectuals both of the Right and of the Left has 
always been slight, though it has to be remembered that in a 
country so passionately Catholic and monarchical there exists a 
strong latent force favourable to authority. 

In England, too, there has been a change of attitude during 
recent years, though, with the exception of a small group already 
noticed, it would be untrue to say that it has taken the form of a 
reaction against the parliamentary system. It is rather that there 
has been a tendency to interpret the past in terms less favourable 
to democracy than of yore, and the muse of English history does 
not exhibit the same Whiggish proclivities that distinguished the 
lady fifty years ago. Some writers have endeavoured to prove 
that the divorce between Liberalism and thought dates from the 
breach between Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Unionists, though 
it is difficult to point to any definite parting of the ways. Yet it 
is clear that a change has come over the attitude of the nation 
to the struggles of the past, and it is undoubtedly due to the 
younger generation of historians, who thus form a counterpart 
to the French nationalist and Catholic thinkers, although across 
the Channel, too, similar influences are at work among historical 
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writers, for which M. Jacques Bainville is very largely responsible. 
A book, for example, like Sir Henry Imbert-Terry’s A Misjudged 
Monarch would hardly have found a publisher in the middle of 
last century, and yet the portrait which its gifted author draws 
of Charles II. is gradually being accepted as much nearer the truth 
than that of Macaulay. It is also coming to be realised, even in 
extreme Protestant circles, that there are two sides to the story 
of the Reformation, and that Elizabeth in reality deserved the 
sanguinary epithet which has for centuries been bestowed upon 
her sister. 

England, although she can produce political thinkers equal to 

the best, has never been very prolific in that type of critic which 
abounds in France. At the same time the influence of her his- 
torians, at second hand, has been very considerable indeed, and 
the teaching of to-day is likely to predispose those who receive it 
in favour of authority in the future. After all, if Strafford was 
not a traitor to his country, but a Mussolini in advance of his 
time, it stands to reason that the man who makes a similar attempt 
in years to come will enjoy no small measure of popular support. 
Prophecy is dangerous in matters of this sort, but the child who 
to-day is taught that the democratic cause was often wrong in 
the past is likely to apply the lesson in the future. 
Fk Recently, too, a markedly anti-democratic movement has 
developed in Belgium, where Communism has gained a very con- 
siderable hold of late years. The growth of revolutionary senti- 
ment is almost wholly due to economic causes, of which stabilisa- 
tion is by no means the least important, and consequently the 
reaction in favour of authority is also largely economic in its 
origin, but the influence of French thought upon the Belgian 
Fascists is as clear as the fact that their organisation is Italian, 
M. Pierre Nothomb, the talented author of Le Lion Ailé, is the 
Belgian counterpart of M. Georges Valois, and a perusal of his 
paper L’Action Nationale leaves no doubt as to his intellectual 
debt to the writer of L’Homme Qui Vient, while the influence in 
Belgium of that other great anti-democratic force, M. Charles 
Maurras, has already been noted: indeed, a recent Catholic 
writer has declared that it was one of the chief causes of the con- 
demnation of the Action Francaise by the Holy See. As time goes 
on it seems probable that the influence of the French authori- 
tarians in Belgium will increase, and the enforced sojourn in that 
country of so brilliant a writer and thinker as M. Léon Daudet 
cannot but contribute to this result. 

The war, also, exerted a very powerful influence in favour of 
authority. On the material side the origins of this impulse are 
obvious, for the Allies were only victorious because they were 
more faithful to the principle of monarchy, in the etymological 
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sense of the term, than were their opponents, but the final result 
of the war has been that the victors have adopted the ideals of 
the vanquished. This phenomenon, startling as it may at first 
sight appear to those who have not reflected upon the matter, is 
not, however, peculiar to the conflict which came to an end ten 
years ago, for the same effect was produced by the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars : monarchical and aristocratic Europe fought 
to the bitter end to stem the flood of revolution, but from the 
moment of its final triumph it began to espouse the very prin- 
ciples against which it had contended for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Similarly, the war which, to quote President Wilson’s 
classic phrase, was ‘ to make the world safe for democracy ’ has 
performed that service for the latter’s rival autocracy, nor is the 
reason very far to seek. While hostilities were in progress the 
populace in the Allied countries grew accustomed, on the material 


plane, to an assertion of authority which it had not known for 


generations, and the transition from this to a belief that an 
authoritarian régime could be defended on the intellectual side 
was but a step, and an easy one at that. In an article published 
about a year ago Commander Kenworthy, M.P., quoted Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon as saying, at the beginning of the late war, of 
democratic institutions that ‘ the lamps are being put out all over 
Europe ; they will not be relit in our lifetime.’ The result of that 
conflict has been that in all countries an increasing number of 
people are wondering whether there is not some better system of 
illumination than lamps which can apparently be so easily 
extinguished. 

Again, there is the influence of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The part which Catholic writers, especially in France, have played 
in the movement towards authority has already been traced in 
some detail, but there remains to be taken into consideration the 
influence of the Church as a whole. Prior to the war it was 
rather individual Catholics who placed before their Protestant 
and agnostic fellow-countrymen the importance of authority in 
human life, but during the past ten years it is the Church as an 
institution that has brought men to a consideration of the matter. 
The collapse of the old authority in so many parts of Europe has 
sent mankind out in search of a new, and many have turned 
towards Rome. In theory it may be that religion and politics 
have little bearing upon one another, but in actual practice such 
is rarely the case: it may be possible to be a devout Roman 
Catholic and at the same time hold the most extreme anarchical 
political opinions, but it is distinctly rare to find a man or woman 
who does combine such incompatible beliefs. Once one is con- 
vinced of the need for authority in matters spiritual it is but the 
logical sequence to believe that it is necessary in matters tem- 
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poral. This is not to say, as some unthinking Protestants would 
have us believe, that the Church of Rome is always to be found 
on the side of political reaction—the very reverse is quite often 
the case; but by the mere fact that it lays such stress upon 
authority in its own sphere it predisposes those with whom it 
comes into contact in favour of an authoritarian régime in things 
secular. In a very famous passage Hobbes declared that ‘ the 
Papacy is no other than the ghost of the deceased Roman Empire 
sitting crowned upon the grave thereof,’ and it is spreading 
throughout the world those authoritarian doctrines upon which 
the empire of the Cesars was based—sometimes, indeed, with 
consequences disastrous to itself. 

Lastly, there is the changed attitude of the Press, also in no 
small degree a consequence of the war, to be taken into account. 
During the greater part of the nineteenth century the Press was 
very definitely the ally of revolution in its battle with authority ; 
but the passage of time has worked a wondrous transformation, 
and it is now the revolutionaries who never tire of declaiming 
against the ‘capitalist Press.’ The influence of the journalist 
to-day is probably greatest with that class of black-coated worker 
which the Socialists are always endeavouring to gather into their 
fold, and it is the popular Press, with its pictures of the Prince of 
Wales and the Duchess of York, that keeps the clerk and the shop- 
girl loyal to authority—at any rate, in England. The reasons for 
this change of attitude are many, but the chief are the rise in the 
status of the journalist and the fact that during the war the Press 
was the mouthpiece, not of revolution but of authority : it is, 
indeed, a very far cry from the days when a handful of journalists 
roused the French capital against Charles X. to those when a 
Royalist editor is besieged in his office by the armed forces of the 
Third Republic. Revolutionary newspapers with a wide circula- 
tion do, of course, still exist, but on the whole the Press to-day 
is on the side of authority. 

The intellectual basis of the modern movement towards 
authority would thus seem to be found where, at first sight, it is 
by no means obvious. Nietzsche, Hegel, and Comte can none of 
them claim to have originated it, and Fascismo is clearly economic 
in its origins, although since its rise to power it has come to some 
extent under the intellectual influence of the Italian nationalists. 
It is, then, rather in the Catholic and nationalist writers of France 
that the germ of the movement is to be found, and they are in 
reality its leaders to-day. For a long while the seed which they 
were sowing appeared to be but falling on stony ground, yet when 
it was reinforced by the lessons of the war and by the growing 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church it began to grow rapidly. 
In short, what the Encyclopedists were to the thought of the 
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eighteenth century Brunetiére, Barrés, Maurras, and Valois are 
to that of to-day—the harbingers of a fresh dawn. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, one is naturally tempted to 
inquire what the future of this intellectual movement towards 
authority is likely to be. Will it endure, or will the alliance 
between the thinker and the dictator be dissolved at no distant 
date? Those who hold this latter view can point for a justifica- 
tion of their belief to the collapse of the Benevolent Despotism in 
spite of the support which it received from such writers as Vol- 
taire, and they are thus enabled to argue with some confidence 
that another divorce between thought and authority cannot long 
be postponed. On the other hand, the situation to-day is very 
different from what it was in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for the study has been brought by compulsory education 
and the Press very much nearer to the street. The Benevolent 
Despotism broke down before the ignorance of the masses ; but 
that ignorance is now non-existent, and the masses are often to 
be found, as in Spain and Italy, on the side of authority. Circum- 
stances have changed since the reforms of a Joseph II. were frus- 
trated by the magna vis inertia of his people, and arguments based 
upon the events of those days are beside the point. 

M. Georges Valois, in L’Homme Qui Vient, declares that the 
great man of the future will be the chief, and that the problem is 
whether he will be destructive, as in Russia, or constructive, as 
in Italy; and M. Charles Benoist has written a book, entitled 
Les Lois de la Politique Francaise, within the last few weeks to 
prove that only by a restoration of the hereditary monarchy can 
France regain the authority essential to her prosperity after fifty 
years of democratic government. These men, the one pre- 
dominantly nationalist and the other Catholic, are typical of the 
thinkers who have laid the foundations of the revival of authority, 
and the fact that they are both French serves to stress the point 
that it is in France that the intellectual origin of the movement 
must be sought; the present trend of French literature, too, 
shows no sign that any change is in prospect. While the inspira- 
tion still remains there would appear to be no adequate reason 
why the movement should lose its force. 


CHARLES PETRIE. 
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THE INVENTOR AND THE CROWN 


THE development of law from custom and of legal rights from 
customary rights is in all cases an interesting study; but it is 
particularly so when the rights are against the Crown. On the one 
hand, the Crown, acting by its officers (amongst whom must be 
numbered during many centuries the judges removable at pleasure), 
was jealous of its rights, and could rely on the services of the 
ablest advocates of the day in maintaining and extending them. 
Against it there have been arrayed the property owners, ever 
seeking to convert into an absolute right a privilege enjoyed at law 
‘during the king’s pleasure,’ and the merchant or commercial 
class, whose business and contracts demanded that privileges 
arbitrarily and often capriciously exercised should be changed into 
rights limited and defined. 

The struggle has, of course, been a losing one so far as the 
Crown is concerned. In many cases its special rights have gone 
for good; and if it should ever seem that they are restored or 
reasserted, they will not be the old ‘ privileges,’ but rather statu- 
tory powers defined by the law and conferred for specific public 
ends. 

But the position as regards the inventor has not yet been 
entirely won: remnants of the special rights of the Crown which 
existed unchallenged for many centuries have recently been, and 
are even now in course of being, modified ; and for the very reason 
that the process, though nearing completion, is not yet complete, 
it is of special interest to note its recent growth. 

Let it be stated, in the first place, that it is not intended to 
deal in this paper with the position or rights of the philosopher or 
student who discovers or ‘invents’ principles or laws which, 
however valuable they may be to the State or to the world at 
large, are not either patentable or at least analogous to patentable 
inventions. It may be that the men who first discovered the 
principle of relativity, or the nature and uses of radium, or the 
facts concerning the transmission of malaria by the mosquito, 
have rendered a greater service to the State than the maker of any 
invention ever patented. It may be that for such discoveries the 
State should regularly make awards. But, if it is to do so, it 
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must create a tribunal charged with the duty of assessing such 
awards and lay down rules for its guidance. 

Confining ourselves, therefore, to inventions in the limited 
sense, let us see how the State has dealt with the inventors. 

It will be necessary to deal separately with the position of the 
inventor who has and of him who has not the rights of a patentee ; 
and the latter class must again be sub-divided into those who, 
although patentees, are precluded by contract from enforcing their 
rights as such and those who are not patentees. 

First take the patentee with his right of monopoly. It is 
untrue to say that ‘ to the common law all monopolies are odious’ : 
they are as much within the prerogative as, ¢.g., the right of the 
Crown to grant an exclusive privilege of providing a ferry across a 
river. But the prerogative is to be exercised on behalf of and for 
the benefit of the public; and the Statute of Monopolies, the 
basis of all patent law, had for its real purpose the abolition of 
only such monopolies as were against the common interest. 

The Stuart claim that the king had a right for his own benefit, 
or that of his favourites, to create a monopoly of anything he 
chose was thereby ended once and for all. Yet with its usual 
practical wisdom Parliament recognised that the best way of en- 
couraging persons to introduce a ‘manner of new manufactures 
within this realm’ was to give them a monopoly of it for such period 
as would afford a fair opportunity to establish it commercially 
without being exposed to competition. 

Still, the prejudice created in Stuart days against ‘ monopolies ’ 
persisted, and Lord Eldon was declaring new and strange doctrine 
when in 1807 he laid down ! that the patent may be considered as in 
the nature of a bargain between the public (represented by the 
Crown) and the patentee, and that the rights conferred by the 
grant must be construed on the same principle of good faith as 
that which regulates other contracts and without bias in favour of 
either the patentee or the public. It would appear that this 
decision caused those advising the Crown to fear that the courts 
might even hold that the patentee had a monopoly against the 
Crown. They endeavoured to guard against the danger by pro- 
curing the insertion in letters patent of a condition of defeasance 
or forfeiture in case the patentee did not supply, for the service of 
the Crown, all such articles embodying the patented invention as 
the department might require ‘in such manner, at such times and 
upon such reasonable prices and terms as might be settled by the 
officers requiring the same.’ ? 


1 Cartwright v. Eamer (1807), 14 Ves. 131. 

* The Attorney-General was entitled to insert in the letters patent any clause 
which he thought desirable for the protection of the Crown ; and it is probable 
that this clause was first so inserted at some date between 1830 and 1836. 

Vor. CIII—No. 615 ss 
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It is obvious that this clause was not sufficient, for it did not 
cover the case where the Crown wished to have the articles in 
question manufactured in its own dockyards or arsenals or by its 
own contractors ; but if any difficulties arose they were got over 
by agreement until in 1852 a Mr. Feather, of Liverpool, obtained 
letters patent for his invention of ‘improvements in the construc- 
tion of ships and in rendering ships and boats impervious to shot.’ 

He alleged that his patent had been infringed by the Admiralty, 
who had constructed a ship called The Enterprise, and commenced 
an action claiming 10,000/. damages. No doubt, as a layman, he 
relied on the fact that for many years there had been a general 
understanding that if a patented invention was used by a Govern- 
ment department the patentee would be remunerated as if the 
user had been by a private individual. But we must presume 
that his lawyers advised him that such an understanding was not 
enforceable at law; at all events, the argument on which they 
relied was that the defeasance clause, which the Crown had inserted 
for its own protection, raised a necessary inference that the patent 
conferred a monopoly against the Crown. Thereupon the Crown 
determined to press for a decision which should assert its rights in 
the most ample terms. It succeeded, the court holding that, 
‘although one’s sense of justice may be shocked at the retrospec- 
tive application of this doctrine to a patent taken out when a 
different practice prevailed,’ it could not refuse to apply the 
undoubted rule of law that ‘in construing grants from the Crown, 
nothing passes except that which is expressed or which is matter 
of necessary and unavoidable intendment in order to give effect to 
the plain and undoubted meaning of the grant.’ So Mr. Feather 
lost his case: the analogy suggested by Lord Eldon (supra) was 
treated as being ‘ utterly fallacious,’ and the argument that the 
patentee, as a person who had contributed to the national wealth, 
was entitled to the more liberal construction which is given to 
such royal grants as are based on valuable consideration, was 
brushed rather ignominiously, and almost contemptuously, aside. 

As has so often happened, this assertion of the full legal rights 
of the Crown was the signal for a successful attack upon them. 
Clearly the legal position was unjust: the rights of a patentee, 
conferred upon him as a reward for the service he has rendered to 
the State, would be valueless if the departments could use his 
invention without payment. 

Accordingly, pressure was brought to bear on the Board of 
Trade by private members of the House of Commons, and a Bill 
was introduced in 1882 providing for payment for user by the 
Crown of patented inventions. The Admiralty, the War Office, 
and the Post Office strongly opposed the Bill, as might have been 
expected, and as, in one sense, it was their duty to do. But Mr. 
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Joseph Chamberlain fought the patentees’ case, and ultimately the 
Patents Act of 1883 contained a section which may be called the 
Inventors’ Charter. Henceforth, it was declared, ‘a patent shall 
have to all intents the like effect as against Her Majesty the Queen, 
her heirs and successors, as it has against a subject; but the 
officers or authorities administering any department of the service 
of the Crown may by themselves, their contractors or others, use 
the invention for the service of the Crown on terms to be before or 
after the use thereof agreed on or in default of agreement to be 
settled by the Treasury after hearing all parties interested.’ 

It will be observed that this section (which is repeated with 
certain amendments in the Patents Act, 1907, and the Patents Act, 
1919), ‘after giving the patentee the same rights against the Crown 
as against a subject, proceeds to take away as regards the Crown 
the one fundamental right of the patentee from which his other 
rights follow, viz.: the right of monopoly or prohibition ; and to 
give the Crown by its departments or contractors the right to use 
the patented invention for the Crown’s service upon certain 
terms’ ® 

The reason for this singularity is obvious: it was necessary to 
avoid such an abuse of the patentee’s monopoly as might result 
in the Crown being ‘held to ransom’ when it desired to obtain 
articles which were essential, ¢.g. for the national defence. Such an 
abuse of monopoly rights as against the subject has arisen and is 
met by section 27 of the Patents Act, 1907, which gives power to 
the Comptroller of Patents to order the grant of licences on fair 
terms. But even if this remedy had been devised in 1883, it 
would not be a sufficient safeguard in the case of the Crown ; for 
proceedings under section 27 must take time, often a very con- 
siderable time, and the delay might be fatal to the State. It was 
therefore provided that a Government department might use the 
invention at once, leaving the question of the amount to be paid 
for such user to subsequent determination. A further qualifica- 
tion of the patentee’s rights is found in the proviso that if the inven- 
tion has, before the date of the patent, been recorded in a docu- 
ment or tried by any Government department (not having been 
communicated to it by the patentee), any department may use it 
free of payment to the patentee. This is essential in order to 
secure secrecy in matters of national defence. 

But the selection of the Treasury as the tribunal to determine 
what sum was to be paid to the patentee for the use of his invention 
by the State was clearly an error of judgment. The draftsman of 
the Act originally suggested that the tribunal should be that set 
up under the Railways Arbitration Act, 1859; this was objected 


* Royal Commission on Awards to Inventors, First Report, par. 4. 
* Patents Acts, 1907 and 1919, 8s. 29. 
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to by the War Office and Admiralty, and the Treasury was sub- 
stituted in order to meet their views. But as, in popular estima- 
tion at least, the main function of the Treasury is to check and © 
control expenditure, it could hardly be expected that the patentee 
would be satisfied. 

Moreover, the direction that the Treasury should hear all 
parties was equivalent to a direction that it should act, not adminis- 
tratively, but as a court, so that for each case the Board of 
Treasury (usually the Chancellor of the Exchequer and two of 
the whips) had to be assembled. A tribunal so constituted was 
obviously unfitted to decide questions which largely turn on 
points of patent law ; and it may be imagined that the Board of 
Treasury itself was not unwilling to be relieved of the task. As it 
happened, the number of claims presented at the end of the war 
made it clear that the Board could not give the necessary time to 
the work, and accordingly in March 1919 there was set up the 
Royal Commission on Awards to Inventors, a quasi-judicial 
tribunal with a judge of the High Court as chairman, having for 
its main function the hearing of these cases ‘ in lieu of the Treasury.’ 
The patentee of course retained the right to have his case heard by 
the Treasury; but it is significant that in only one case has a 
patentee exercised this right. 

By the Patents Act, 1919, the High Court of Justice is sub- 
stituted for the Treasury as regards claims by patentees in respect 
of user after April 23, 1920. 

‘ By consent of both parties’ the tribunal may take into considera- 
tion the validity of the patent for the purpose only of the reference. 

The words last quoted remind us that the patentee has still one 
grievance unredressed. In a patent action between subjects the 
High Court determines, in one proceeding, whether the patent is 
valid, whether it has been infringed, and, if so, what damages the 
infringer is to pay. But if the patentee’s claim is against the 
Crown, he has to try to get the Crown’s advisers to agree that the 
court may ‘take into consideration the validity of the patent.’ 
If they consent, well and good ; but if they refuse (as they have a 
perfect right to do), he has to try to get the question decided in 
some other proceeding. Strange though it may seem to the lay- 
man, no one can say with certainty what that other proceeding 
should be. One patentee recently proceeded by writ 5: this was 
clearly inadmissible, and his action failed; but in dismissing it 
the Court of Appeal made some very pertinent observations on the 
present state of thelaw. Lord Justice Scrutton said : 

It seems to me, as Sargant, L.J., seems to have thought, sitting as 
President of the Royal Commission . . . if you want to get a decision as 
to the validity of the patent, and the Crown will not consent to its being 

5 Rowland v. Airy Council (1927), 43 T. L. R. 717. 
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dealt with in the proceedings under section 29, you must try to do it by 
petition of right. I am not saying that you can do it, but that is the way 
in which you may try to. 


The learned Lord Justice characterised the present state of the 
law as thoroughly discreditable, and Lord Justice Atkin said 
that it was ‘an illustration of the great misfortune which befalls 
subjects who have to make claims against the Government or the 
Executive of the country who use their services. . . . It is high 
time that some simplified form of procedure was adopted.’ 

So the patentee has still one more position to win before he has 
cleared away the last entanglements of the privilege of the Crown. 


We may now turn to a consideration of the position of the 
inventor who, either because he has no patent or because he is 
debarred by the contract or conditions of service into which he 
has entered, cannot claim the legal rights of a patentee. 

It is convenient to refer to those who have been in the service 
of the State at the date when they made the invention in question 
as ‘ service inventors,’ and to the others as ‘ non-service inventors.’ 
In regard to both classes, we leave the realm of law and come into 
the region where considerations of fairness and justice, possibly 
also of expediency, are still crystallising into rules of action which 
may eventually become rights. The changes of the last few years 
have placed the inventor in a position as against the State consider- 
ably more favourable to him than that which he has as against 
the individual ; to both the service and the non-service inventor 
the State is scrupulously fair—in fact, it sets to other employers 
the best of examples. 

The inventor who, having no patent, discloses his invention 
to a private person who uses it must count himself lucky if that 
person gives him any reward, unless, of course, before disclosure 
is made, he has bound himself by contract todo so. The inventor 
cannot appeal to any impartial tribunal to decide how much he 
ought, in fairness, to receive. But it seems that it has always 
been admitted that inventors might properly be remunerated for 
the service rendered by them to the State if they put at its disposal 
inventions of value, although such inventions were not patented 
and in strict law there was no monopoly enforceable against the 
Crown and no legal right to any payment.® 

Still, until the Royal Commission was appointed, there was no 
outside body to which an inventor could appeal. He could apply 
to the department which he believed to have used his invention 
for anaward; but if it were refused, or were in his view inadequate, 
he had no opportunity of even stating his case, except possibly 


® See Hansard, May 22, 1919. 
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by bringing parliamentary or other pressure to bear on the 
Minister with a view to a special inquiry being held. The Royal 
Commission has, however, cognisance of all such claims, and will 
hear them if satisfied that there is a reasonable case to be heard, 
even where the department concerned does not admit that there 
is such a case. 

The position of the service inventor is also far more favourable 
than that of the employee who is not in Government service. 

While in regard to inventions which have nothing to do with 
the work for which the servant was employed it would be most 
difficult to persuade a court (in the absence, of course, of express 
contract) that the master was intended to have the benefit of 
his servant’s inventions, yet if it can be shown that the servant, 
in making his invention, made use of knowledge or materials 
which were his master’s property, the tendency of the courts is 
to hold that the invention also belongs to the master. And if it 
belongs to him it is his absolutely, and he is under no obligation 
to make any payment whatever in respect of his use of it.” 

But, with regard to the service inventor, we find a remarkable 
difference between the legal position and that established by 
practice. The departmental regulations as to applications for 
patents, which correspond to the ‘ contract of service,’ still embody 
the theory that all inventions, of whatever kind, which he may 
make are the absolute property of the Crown, and that both 
‘consent to application by him for a patent and payment of any 
reward for the use of the invention for the service of the State are 
a mere act of grace, the inventor having no legal rights whatever 
in the matter. 

In fact, even before the war, Departmental Awards Committees 
had been set up in the Admiralty, War Office, and the Post 
Office with Treasury authority to grant small awards ; and larger 
awards weregiven on the recommendation of the Ordnance Council. 

It is obvious that it pays the State to reward and 
encourage invention, and that it is only by treating the inventor 
fairly that fraud, such as the patenting of inventions in another's 
name, can be checked.® Further, the real alteration in the 
position of the civil servant occurred during the war, in 

7 An examination of all the cases on this subject (in some of which very fine 
distinctions are drawn) might lead to some qualifications of this general proposi- 
tion, but it is believed to be sufficiently accurate for the present purpose. 

* In this connexion it is interesting to observe that in the United States, 
where service inventors and those who have no patent rights are not entitled to 
any awards, the hardship of the legal position is got over to some extent by the 
fact that the court charged with determining these matters is extremely astute 
to discover some evidence of a contract for payment for user of the invention by 
the State; recent legislation provides for payment for aircraft designs which 


have not been patented (Aeronautical Act, Public, 446-69th Congress, approved 
July 2, 1926). 
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that many who were temporarily in the service of the Crown 
owed neither their education nor their training to the State, and in 
that the increased complexity of the public service and the increase 
in the number of grades in which an official might be employed 
made it impossible to maintain even the theory that all inventions 
of all Government servants belong absolutely to the State. 
Recognising these facts, the Departmental Committee on Awards 
to Inventors which sat in 1918 recommended that any service 
inventor who was dissatisfied with the award offered to him 
should have a right to appeal to an impartial body and to appear 
before it in person. 

This report was approved and the right conceded, and the 
Royal Commission has for the last nine years been mainly 
occupied in enforcing this right and codifying the principles which 
regulate its exercise. 

The position of the ‘ service inventor ’ has therefore been put 
on a basis which must be recognised as equitable ; and it may be 
hoped that-either the Royal Commission or some other tribunal 
which is independent of all Government departments will continue 
to hear and determine claims by inventors who have no patents or 
no patent rights, and that to this tribunal both service and non- 
service inventors will have equal rights of access. In the interest 
of uniformity and administrative efficiency, the existing Depart- 
mental Awards Councils should be transformed intosub-committees 
ofthe same tribunal. Strictly legal claims by patentees have never 
in fact formed a very large proportion of the Commission’s work, 
only sixty-one having been finally heard on the ‘ strict-patent ’ 
basis, although these figures do not represent the position quite 
accurately, for many patentees have been frightened by the 
difficulties and uncertainties of their legal position and the expense 
of litigation, and have preferred the easier path of abandoning 
their legal rights, if any, and applying for an e* gratid award. 

The Commission under the chairmanship first of Mr. Justice 
Sargant, and, since his promotion to the Court of Appeal, of Mr. 
Justice Tomlin, has during the last nine years dealt with 1767 
claims in all, and in its five reports it has stated both the rules by 
which it has been guided and the reasoning which has led it to 
adopt those rules. It has built up a code which is applicable to 
almost every set of circumstances, and should form the basis, at 
least, of all future dealings between the State and the inventor. 

In accordance with its decisions, a sum of 1,293,763/. has been 
paid to inventors,® the largest lump sum awarded being 110,375/. 
in respect of certain aeroplane engines. 
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* There have also been a few cases in which royalties have been awarded ; 
and the Departmental Awards Councils have made small awards. The total 
amounts paid are not known to the writer, 
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A great judge once remarked that it was almost as important 
to appear to do justice as to do justice. Nowhere is this more 
true than in the relations between the State and the individual ; 
and the State may now fairly claim that the law and practice 
have so developed that, while the taxpayer is shielded from 
extortionate or unreasonable demands, substantial justice both 
is, and appears to be, done to the inventor. 


P. TINDAL-ROBERTSON. 


[Secretary, Royal Commission on Awards to Inventors 
from March 1919 to December 1927. Now member 
of this Commission. } 


Note.—The principles and criteria by which the amounts to be paid by 
the State for the use of inventions are to be determined are not discussed 
in this article. Those who are interested will find that the various con- 
siderations which arise are fully set out in the reports of the Royal 
Commission. It may, however, be useful to mention here the main principles 
which have been followed. 

Patentees have been held to be entitled to receive such a sum as would 
be agreed on between a willing licensor and a willing licensee bargaining 
on equal terms and with knowledge of the extent of user. 

Inventors who have no patents, or who cannot claim the legal rights of 
a patentee, must show there is a causal connexion between the making of 
the invention and the user thereof by the State ; for such inventors have no 
monopoly, but can claim merely payment for benefits conferred. 

As to service inventors, the award must be subjected to a discount, 
which will be greater or less in proportion to the proximity or remoteness 
of the invention to the work on which the inventor was employed. 











CAMBRIDGE UNDER NEW STATUTES 


THE Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were recently sub- 
jected to an inquiry preliminary to the framing of a fresh set of 
Statutes, and now that the new regulations have been in force 
for more than a year it is worth while to attempt a brief examina- 
tion of the effects of the present system. In November 1919 
Commissioners were appointed to consider applications made by 
the two Universities for financial assistance from the State: in 
pursuance of this object, they were instructed to inquire into the 
financial resources of the Universities and the colleges and halls 
therein, and to explore possible methods of utilising to the best 
advantage the available funds. The need of assistance from the 
Treasury was the factor mainly concerned in setting in motion the 
machinery which is periodically employed by the Government. 
It was not a question of general reform so much as the necessity 
of carefully scrutinising the financial circumstances in the light 
of the proposal to receive public money. The task of the Commis- 
sioners, as they pointed out, was more complicated than that 
undertaken by any of their predecessors, because for the first time 
in their history ‘ the two Universities find themselves in a situation 
which seems to call for assistance for general purposes from the 
public funds.’ 

The Report of the Commission, published in 1922, is divided 
into three parts: Part A includes a general historical survey up 
to the time of framing the Statutes of 1882, a summary of self- 
reforms, a brief statement on the trend of development subsequent 
to the last Royal Commission, and a section on the position of 
the two Universities as national institutions. This part includes 
also a well-reasoned statement of the dangers arising from in- 
sufficient funds. The Report lays special emphasis on the bad 
effects of under-pay and of the absence of a proper pension system 
on the quality of University professors and fellows of colleges ; it 
also refers to the inadequate amount of time given to research, 
which is one of the inevitable evils resulting from an insufficient 
number of teachers, and to the danger that the Universities may 
be ‘ forced back by their poverty on to the too exclusive patronage 
of the wealthy student, irrespective of his ability or industry, 
633 
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in a way that must lower the intellectual standard now attained.’ 
The Commission recommended that the Universities should 
receive, instead of the interim grant of 30,000/. allocated to each 
of them since the war, an annual grant of 100,000/. in addition 
to 10,000/. a year for special purposes (women’s education and 
Extra-Mural purposes), and a lump sum for pension arrears. The 
second part (Part B) of the Report is devoted to detailed re- 
commendations: it includes the results of inquiry by a special 
committee, the Estates Committee, into the financial resources of 
the two Universities and of the colleges and halls. The publication 
of the admirable Report of the Commissioners was followed by 
the appointment of a statutory Commission entrusted with the 
duty of framing Statutes embodying the recommendations of 
the first Commission. It may be permitted to pay a tribute to 
the efficient and self-sacrificing work performed for Cambridge 
by the secretaries to the two Commissions. 

As a necessary consequence of the new University Statutes, 
colleges were required to revise their Statutes and to submit them 
to the Commission. The time that has elapsed since the new 
Statutes were approved by the King in Council on January 1 
and took effect on 1 October, 1926, though too short to give the 
perspective necessary for a clear view of the resultant situation, 
is perhaps long enough to justify an interim opinion on the effects 
and on the value of the new legislation. 

It is well to record the fact that in 1912 a memorial signed by 
several resident members of the Senate was sent to the Prime 
Minister suggesting to him the appointment of a Commission to 
inquire into ‘ the constitution of the University of Cambridge, the 
financial and other relations which exist between the University 
and the colleges, and the administration of funds devoted to 
fellowships, scholarships, and exhibitions.’ The appointment of 
a Royal Commission cannot therefore be interpreted as a desire on 
the part of Government to interfere with an institution which had 
not given any sign of recognition of its imperfections. By many 
residents the decision of the Government was cordially welcomed. 
It is also important to remember that the primary aim of the 
Commission was to ascertain whether or not the straitened 
financial circumstances were unavoidable and therefore constituted 
a strong case for substantial Government assistance ; or whether 
it might be possible both to effect economies and, in other ways 
than by grants from the Treasury, to increase substantially the 
income of the University. It was clear to the Commissioners, 
as to all members of the University who had given any serious 
thought to the matter, that, owing to the change in the value of 
money, the Universities could no longer pay their way without 
lowering the educational standard. They decided that increase 
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in fees paid by students, enhanced contributions from colleges to 
the University, and expectations from benefactors could not in 
themselves be regarded as satisfactory or adequate means of 
providing sources of income sufficiently large and constant to 
afford a substitute for a substantial Government subsidy. It 
is not only essential to have enough money to ensure the efficient 
working of the University ; provision must be made for fresh 
developments and to meet the ever-increasing demands from 
without. The amount of money available is an important 
limiting factor; but an increase in revenue cannot usefully be 
considered without careful scrutiny of many other factors con- 
ditioning the life of a University. The complex machinery had to 
be overhauled, obsolete parts discarded, and improvements made 
which would facilitate its smooth and economical working. It 
was further imperative to deal with the problem of so reorganising 
the personnel entrusted with the management of the machinery 
as to obtain the best results with the least expenditure of energy, 
and the avoidance of unnecessary overlapping on the part of 
teachers—in short, greater concentration of effort and more 
complete financial centralisation. Have the labours of the 
Commissioners, so far as we can form an opinion at this stage, 
produced results beneficial to the University and to the colleges ? 
The following statements and comments have reference to Cam- 
bridge alone. Complaints are not infrequently heard of the im- 
position upon individuals and boards, particularly upon heads of 
departments, of additional and irksome duties by the red-tapy 
requirements of the new Statutes. In some instances it is true 
that increased office work has become necessary, but this is 
inevitable. The secretary of the Financial Board, who now 
enjoys the status of treasurer, shares with the registrary and the 
assistant registraries the privilege of being in a better position 
than most men to form an estimate of the increase in amount 
and complexity of University administrative business. 

The natural tendency in a transitional period is to exaggerate 
the inconvenience of fresh burdens rendered temporarily heavy 
through unfamiliarity. In a few years the new system will seem 
as easy as the old; and if resident members of the University 
were more generally willing to take their share in administrative 
duties the additional executive work coincident with the new 
régime would be more evenly distributed, and a greater number 
of men would acquire the knowledge qualifying them to criticise 
the new Statutes. Even in the ancient seats of learning there are 
some men whose temperament and ability render them ideal 
administrators: others, the greater number, are constitutionally 
unfitted for work demanding business capacity and financial 
acumen, though they may be able both to extend knowledge 
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by research—a process which in theory requires a well-controlled 
imagination—and to inspire others with a thirst for knowledge. 
The average man, if he is willing to devote a relatively small 
proportion of time to University business, can play a useful part— 
useful to himself and to the University—both as a teacher and 
a researcher and as a part-time administrator. There is no doubt 
that the new Statutes have imposed upon certain University 
bodies fresh responsibilities and a larger share of administrative 
work, though the amount of such increase is comparatively small 
and will appear less as time passes. There are, moreover, indi- 
cations of a growing tendency towards the differentiation of 
residents into two classes, a class of men whose time is mainly 
absorbed by attendance at meetings, and another containing 
those who resolutely refuse to allow themselves to be involved 
in duties which cut into the time allotted to research and to teach- 
ing. A clean-cut division of labour within reasonable limits is 
desirable, but it would be disastrous if the control of University 
finance passed into the hands of men out of touch and sympathy 
with those activities of academic life on which the reputation of 
the University mainly depends. 

As the Report of the first Royal Commission states, there had 
been a strong movement at Cambridge in favour of the creation of 
a resident house consisting of all persons engaged in teaching 
and administrative work to which should be transferred most of 
the power previously held by the senate, a large and heterogeneous 
body composed mainly of non-residents. The newly established 
Regent House is a House of Residents, and in this body is vested 
what is practically the management of University business: 
the Regent House has the power of enacting ordinances—that is, 
of making the regulations which govern the administrative 
machinery. Those who are most closely concerned with the work 
of the University have been given authority which was formerly 
in the hands of the Senate. The authority of the Regent House is 
not, however, absolute : provision is made for appeals to the Senate 
under certain conditions. To the Senate have been reserved 
certain privileges such as the election of the chancellor and a 
few other officers, the opportunity of voting on proposals to 
confer honorary degrees, and soon. The transference of the more 
important matters from the Senate to the body directly connected 
with the working of the University machinery was an obvious 
step to take: it is a reform which in the opinion of many was 
urgently needed. 

At the discussion in the Senate House on the proposed Statutes 
strong objection was taken to the dominant position assigned to 
the new House of Residents. One speaker, prominent among 
the objectors as a critic who was invariably direct and vigorously 
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outspoken, said that it would have been far better if the Commis- 
sioners had simply said ‘We abolish the power of the Senate 
altogether,’ instead of devising a method of appeal which he 
described as a mockery. 

The recommendation of the first Commission that the previous 
passing of a University entrance examination, or of equivalents 
or alternatives prescribed by the University, should be a rigid 
condition of entrance to colleges, halls or hostels, and to the non- 
collegiate bodies, has found expression in the new Statutes. 
Research students who are generally graduates of other Univer- 
sities, and affiliated students, receive special treatment. In these 
days of keen competition among applicants for admission to 
colleges the tightening up of the regulations for matriculation is 
a salutary measure. The further recommendation that colleges 
should not allow students whose work or conduct is unsatisfactory 
to remain in residence, whether on grounds of athletic distinction 
or for other reasons, has already borne good fruit. 

There was much speculation on the probable action of the 
Commissioners in relation to degrees for women. Complete 
membership of the University might have been proposed ; but 
the decision, which is widely regarded as a wise compromise, 
was to give women titles of degrees and the right to be members 
of faculties and to hold University teaching posts. Many keen 
supporters of the women’s cause sympathise with the unwilling- 
ness of the Commissioners to adopt a policy which would fan 
into a flame the smouldering embers, endowed with remarkable 
longevity, which are left after the periodical controversies on the 
status of women. 

The institution of faculties is one of the most far-reaching 
changes which we owe to the Commission. The faculty system 
is not entirely a new idea: it may be described as the extension 
of a system already in operation, at least in essentials, in the 
departments concerned with the Natural Sciences. The funda- 
mental importance of bringing into more intimate relationship the 
University and the colleges was emphasised in the Report of the 
first Commission. The co-ordination of teaching lies at the root 
of efficiency: this is relatively easy in the newer University, 
where all teaching is centralised ; but at Cambridge, where in 
the course of many years teaching had been shared by college 
lecturers and teachers appointed by the University, the situation 
presented many serious difficulties. The old system had grave 
disadvantages: the duplication and overlapping of courses; 
glaring inequality in remuneration, due to the practice of lecturers 
Teceiving the fees paid by students, and other anomalies caused 
by the lack of efficient control by central bodies. Twenty 
faculties are recognised by the new Statutes, and these are dis- 
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tributed among four groups. For each faculty there is a board 
responsible to the General Board of the Faculties for the provision 
of adequate instruction and facilities for research in the subjects 
of the faculty, and for preparing the teaching programme of the 
faculty. The reconstruction of the old General Board of Studies 
has added considerably to the work and to the controlling power 
of a board which in former days was often criticised on account of 
the parochial view of their duties taken by some of its members 
whose vision seemed to be restricted within the limits of the subject 
they represented. University lecturers and demonstrators now 
receive a basic stipend the amount of which is suggested by each 
faculty to the General Board of the Faculties ; and the faculty 
boards, subject: to the approval of the General Board, determine 
the amount and remuneration of the additional work performed 
by lecturers and demonstrators. Fees as a general rule are paid 
into the faculty funds, and if a lecturer receives as part of his 
emolument fees paid by students the faculty decides what per- 
centage, if any, is to be deducted for purposes of administration. 
The minimum basic stipend of a University lecturer is defined 
by statute, also the rate of payment for additional work: the 
amount of such additional teaching given on behalf of a college 
is fixed within certain limits. By this means an attempt has been 
made in the interests of the University to avoid the danger of 
college duties interfering unduly with the discharge of University 
obligations. In this connexion reference may be made to the 
authorisation in certain circumstances of an extra payment to 
University lecturers and demonstrators who are not fellows of 
colleges. One of the inevitable results of the Cambridge system 
is the sharp boundary that is often drawn between fellows of 
colleges and men who are not fellows. Election to a fellowship 
depends upon many different circumstances: there are several 
University officers who are not fellows though they have made 
for themselves a reputation as contributors to knowledge by 
research. Any legislation which tends to diminish the anomalies 
inherent in this aspect of college government is worthy of com- 
mendation. 

The action of the Commissioners in fixing the retiring age of 
professors and other University officers at sixy-five without any 
possibility of extension met with more criticism than most of the 
changes. One of the objections raised to the rigid rule was that 
a professor would be weighed down by the melancholy prospect 
of being removed from his chair at sixty-five, whereas if the retir- 
ing age had been fixed at sixty-eight the same man on reaching 
the age of sixty-five would be a ‘much more live and genial 
member of the University’ by reason of the cheering prospect 
of three more years of service. A more serious criticism is that 
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it may be a real loss to a department to be deprived of the services 
of teachers who, even at sixty-five, would be of greater value than 
young men lacking the experience and maturer wisdom associated 
in the minds of optimists with long tenure of a post. Let us not 
forget that ‘ men are wise in proportion not to their experience, 
but to their capacity for experience.’ The opinion has been 
widely expressed that the age limit should have been fixed at 
sixty-eight, or that in certain instances teaching posts might be 
held until the age of seventy. Opinion remains divided: there is 
much to be said in favour of a rigid rule. Apart from the 
invidious selection of teachers desirous to continue in office 
beyond the age of sixty-five, which would be inseparable from any 
elastic system, the argument that many men of sixty-five are 
still fully able efficiently to perform their duties is not as pertinent 
as it appears at first sight. The pension scheme, which is one of 
the most important reforms we owe to the Commissioners, provides 
an adequate income ; and if we assume that a professor or lecturer 
has been in the habit of devoting part of his time to research, 
as he is expected to do, freedom from the necessity of delivering 
lectures will enable him to concentrate his energies on completing 
or even on initiating contributions to knowledge. To stress the 
argument based on the proved vigour and efficiency of many 
men at the age of sixty-five implies that cessation to perform 
routine duties is equivalent to compulsory unemployment for 
teachers who are capable and desirous of continuing in harness. 
It is undeniable that the new regulations will have the effect of 
depriving the University of teachers whose retirement will be 
widely regretted : on the other hand, the promotion of younger 
men will be accelerated, and promotion to a post of greater 
responsibility acts as a powerful stimulus to those worthy of 
advancement. In the future when all holders of posts are under 
the new Statutes there will be many retired professors and 
lecturers, still active though superannuated, desirous of taking 
advantage of the facilities for research which Cambridge affords, 
and who may occasionally avail themselves of the opportunity 
of watching with fatherly yet critical eye the academic gymnastics 
of their successors. Heads of colleges are allowed to continue 
in office until they reach the age of seventy or, in exceptional 
cases, a few years longer. At seventy a member of the Senate 
has no further opportunity of serving on syndicates or boards, 
though, as Oliver Wendell Holmes said, ‘to be seventy years 
young is sometimes far more cheerful and hopeful than to be 
forty years old.’ Whatever view we may hold on the age 
limit, there is general agreement in favour of retaining during 
the present transitional stage the services of men under the 
old Statutes who have reached the age of seventy before the 
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end of the period for which they were elected to a board or 
syndicate. 

There is another feature of the new Statutes which has been 
much discussed and has been welcomed and condemned by poorer 
and richer colleges respectively. The taxation of colleges furnishes 
an important source of income to the University: the contribu- 
tion of a college to the University chest is a fraction, determined 
in accordance with a graduated scale of percentage that has 
replaced the old uniform basis, of the net assessable income, 
For the first 5000/. the scale is 4 per cent.; for the second 5o000/, 
of assessable income 12 per cent.; for any amount in excess of 
10,0001. 22 percent. Colleges are allowed to set off, against their 
contribution, sums paid in respect of certain purposes. Under 
this system poorer colleges gain at the expense of the richer 
foundations. 

There are many other aspects of the new conditions which 
might be considered, but it is rather with general impressions than 
with questions of detail that this article is mainly concerned. 
Attention should, however, be called to the formation of a Board 
of Extra-Mural Studies responsible for the organisation and 
superintendence of the teaching of persons who are not students in 
the University, which gives a welcome encouragement to the 
efforts of the University to play a useful part in advancing 
recognised schemes of adult education and so fulfilling more 
thoroughly than in the past its duty as a national institution. 

It is true of Universities, as of the world as a whole, that their 
existence is governed by periodic events: from time to time 
pressure from without causes a more or less violent revolution ; a 
new order is substituted for the old, and a new phase of existence is 
initiated. The question is, may the recent revolution be regarded 
as a benefit to Cambridge in the widest sense ; has it done anything 
which affects injuriously the distinctive character of the older 
Universities by encroaching upon the autonomy of colleges, or by 
bringing into more intimate association University and college 
teaching ? Cambridge is rightly jealous of any serious interference 
with the college system: generations of Cambridge men think of 
the University in terms of a particular college, where a select few 
enjoyed, like Wordsworth at St. John’s, the advantages to be 
derived from the neglect of their teachers: the University, as the 
final examining body, cast a shadow over the later stages of their 
college career. The ideal state is that in which college life, with 
its social amenities, is preserved, and the colleges are compelled to 
co-operate as fully as possible in the educational activities of the 
body of which they are constituent parts. From an international 
standpoint we should envisage Cambridge as an institution for 
teaching and research, a seat of learning where, by means of the 
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unique college system, students are trained to be men as well as 


¥ scholars. This end can only be gained if the colleges realise that 
‘they are but parts of one stupendous whole,’ members of a 
i commonwealth, and not merely self-contained units, but institu- 
° tions providing men and women worthy to play their parts as 
' efficient executive officers of the University. The new Statutes 
“4 have done nothing which strikes at the root of the autonomy of 
d the colleges: they have done much to strengthen co-operation, 
i and they have distributed more justly contributions made by 
: colleges to the University chest. Even with the assistance of the 
t special grant from the Treasury, the new pension scheme and the 
results of fixing an age limit cannot become completely operative 
7 until about twenty years from the present date; but it is safe to 
" prophesy that the verdict of the next generation will endorse the 
- opinion of the Commissioners that, in the interests of efficiency, it 
h is better to accelerate the promotion of younger men than either 
| to allow chairs to be held as long as the occupants wish to hold 
* them, or to provide, even in exceptional circumstances, for an 
é extension of the tenure of a teaching post beyond the age of 
‘d 3 
d sixty-five. a cas 
“ One of the results of the new legislation is the improved 


financial position of University officers, which is perhaps most 
marked in relation to demonstrators and lecturers. Many 
8 University stipends were notoriously inadequate and compared 
very unfavourably with those paid to college officers who made no 
direct contribution as teachers to the University. Anomalies 


. still exist : a man with a reputation in the greater world of learning, 
and who spends the greater part of his time in teaching and research, 
may still receive a stipend much below that paid to some college 
; officers many of whose working hours are devoted to routine duties 
| demanding no great strain on the imagination. On the other 
8 hand, an effort has been made to assess more justly the value of 
~ work that is mainly or exclusively done for the University. It is 
: perhaps not unreasonable to suggest a possible danger in fixing on 
: too liberal a scale the stipends of lecturers or other junior teachers 
4 who are also in receipt of college emoluments. Signs are not 
: wanting that professorships in the newer Universities, whether at 
ee home or in the Colonies and Dominions, offer less attraction than 

formerly to promising Cambridge men. This University desires 
: to keep a certain proportion of her more able sons ; but it is also 
h | desirable that Cambridge should continue to be regarded as one of 
“ the more important centres of supply. The possibility of earning a 
comparatively large stipend by undertaking the maximum amount 
r of work both for the University and for a college is a strong tempta- 
ri tion, which, if not successfully resisted, is likely in some instances 
ni to lead to a smaller output of original research and to the lessening 
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of ambition to seize opportunities available in some of the other 
Universities. 

The Commissioners made a comprehensive inquiry into the 
cost of living at Cambridge, and reached the conclusion that the 
financial burdens which no undergraduate in men’s. colleges, 
whether rich or poor, can escape are too great and should be 
reduced. Definite recommendations were made and much trouble 
was taken, with the help of an expert, to scrutinise the catering 
arrangements in the colleges with a view to explore possible methods 
of reducing costs. By instituting a Committee of Stewards to 
consider how better and cheaper supplies might be obtained, by 
giving authority to the Financial Board to prescribe the form of 
accounts for college kitchens, and insisting upon an annual audit 
by an approved accountant, the Commissioners gave practical 
expression to their determination to encourage more effective co- 
operation and stricter economy. Some day perhaps the ideal 
pictured by a sixteenth century writer may be reached: 


The mean diet, no delicate fare ; 
True wisdom join’d with simpleness. 


Further recommendations embodied in the new Statutes as 
framed by colleges are—(1) that entrance scholarships offered by 
colleges should normally carry with them only the privileges of 
rooms in college free of rent ; (2) that no cash emoluments should be 
granted to scholars or exhibitioners except on application from the 
successful candidates, and in such cases subject to the supply of 
full information as to private means. Reference has already been 
made to the statute requiring all students, except a few who may 
be admitted in special circumstances, to have passed or obtained 
exemption from the whole of the previous examination before 
matriculation. 

In the opinion of many residents —one may go further and say 
in the opinion of the majority of the resident members—the 
new Statutes are a substantial benefit to the University: they 
have swept away many anomalies and anachronisms without 
interference, so far as essentials are concerned, with deservedly 
cherished traditions; they have substituted more business-like 
and more efficient methods of administration, and a more adequate 
and more equable system of payment, for antiquated and incon- 
sistent practices which had grown up through lack of the con- 
trolling factor of centralisation. 

It may be said that one effect of the new Statutes is to dis- 
courage colleges, particularly the richer colleges, from voluntarily 
assisting the University by endowing posts held by University 
teachers, or in other ways : similarly the new regulations governing 
scholarship funds substitute compulsory limitation of emoluments 
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in accordance with financial needs for a system under which some 
parents, not in need of assistance, generously declined to accept 
money earned by their sons. The answer to this is that we live 
in an imperfect world where systems based on the assumption 
that corporate bodies and individuals will take a broad view of 
their obligations will produce disappointing results. 

In the opinion of some people the changes proposed might 
with advantage have been more drastic ; others complain that the 
Commissioners went too far. While we may congratulate our- 
selves that Cambridge is in no immediate danger of losing the 
stimulus which comes from a free expression of divergent views, 
we can at least agree in our appreciation of the service freely given 
to the University by the members of the two Commissions. It is 
impossible to frame an expression of gratitude which would meet 
with universal approval : 


For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 


A. C. SEWARD. 
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IRVING BABBITT 


II. RELIGION AND ROMANTICISM 


THERE are two parts of Professor Babbitt’s general thesis (as 
adumbrated in last month’s Nineteenth Century) which will arouse 
obstinate questionings, if not downright hostility, even in the 
minds of those who are readiest to accept the thesis as a whole. 
The first: is the view that romanticism is only one form or aspect 
of the naturalistic movement, of which modern science is the more 
typical outcome. The second is Babbitt’s denial that there is 
any genuinely religious element in the romantic revival as such. 
‘Sensible people,’ he says, ‘ feel a peculiar exasperation when 
romantic zsthetes like Rousseau and Ruskin and Chateaubriand 
set themselves up as religious teachers. They feel instinctively 
that something is wrong, even when unable to trace clearly the 
nature of the error.’ Thus he attacks romanticism precisely at 
the two points which its exponents and admirers are wont to 
regard as the strongest on their whole front—its antipathy to the 
soulless mechanism of science and its ardent sympathy with the 
religious spirit. Fortunately for English students, the close 
connexion between these two modes of feeling is particularly 
evident in the case of Ruskin, who, in spite of a strong reaction 
against his artistic theories, is still, and, thanks to his genius as a 
prose-writer, is likely to remain, one of the most influential repre- 
sentatives of the romantic movement in England. 

The relation of romanticism to the scientific movement is 
mainly a question of fact, to be decided on the historical evidence. 
How was that emancipation of the emotions, of which Rousseau 
was the initiator, actually related to the intellectual revolution in 
which Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, Newton, the Royal Society and 
the Encyclopedists were, in divers times and divers manners, the 
leading figures? That the former would have been impossible 
without the latter may be asserted without serious fear of contra- 
diction from any quarter: the only possible doubt is whether 
romanticism originated in a reaction against rationalism, or was 
a direct, if unexpected, outcome of its workings in a new field. 
The question is a little prejudiced by the fact that Rousseau him- 
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self had a violent dislike for science, as one of the chief agencies 
in degrading man from his original simplicity and innocence, 
But Diderot, in many ways more typical, if less influential, than 
Rousseau, was at once an avowed Baconian who anticipated the 
complete theory of evolution and also an enthusiast for the 
removal of ‘artificial’ restraints on the imagination and the 
feelings. 

Babbitt declares unhesitatingly that romanticism was the 
true child of scientific naturalism, and he illustrates his belief by 
an illuminating metaphor which will carry conviction to many 
minds. The break-up of the Roman Empire and the collapse of 
classical civilisation produced a profound distrust, not to say 
despair, of human nature. Human nature had gone bankrupt, 
and for a thousand years the Church acted as its ‘ administrator 
in receivership.’ At the end of that period it aspired to become 
autonomous once more, to reassert its solvency, so to speak ; 
and reason was the first element in man to break away from tute- 
lage. The revolt of reason proved successful beyond the rebels’ 
wildest dreams : it was superabundantly justified by the triumphs 
of scientific research in every department ; and its success restored 
the confidence of human nature in itself. Henceforward it was 
merely a question of time, how soon the emotions and the imagina- 
tion would claim in turn an absolute liberty from authority and 
prescription. That time came in the middle of the eighteenth 
century; and the ultimate result is what Babbitt calls ‘ the 
inordinate self-confidence of the modern man.’ 

The problem with which we have hitherto been dealing may 
well appear highly abstract and academic ; but the case is far 
other when we turn to consider the relations of religion and 
romance. So many of us have been led to religion through 
romanticism, and so many of our intellectual guides have assumed 
an intimate and indissoluble connexion between the two things, 
that any attempt to distinguish sharply between them, much 
more any attempt to show that they are radically opposed to 
one another, is likely to arouse intense and painful feeling. 
Babbitt’s attitude to the question may be gauged from his com- 
ment on Browning’s now hackneyed lines : 

‘Oh world as God has made it 
—All is beauty, 
And knowing this is love, and 
Love is duty.’ 
It seems to follow from these verses of Browning, perhaps the most flaccid 
spiritually in the English language, that to go out and mix oneself up with 
the landscape is the same as doing one’s duty. As a method of salvation 
this is even easier and more zxsthetic than that of the Ancient Mariner, 
who, it will be remembered, is relieved of the burden of his transgression 
by admiring the colour of water-snakes. 
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The opposite pole of thought is fairly represented by the 
judgment of Professor C. E. Vaughan in the Cambridge Modern 
History : 


With the appearance of Rousseau the whole face of things was changed. 
The religious spirit had once more found voice; it once more spoke with 
conviction and therefore with authority ; and a whole world of thought 
and imagination was unsealed. 


In a like vein Professor C. H. Herford says that Shelley in 
Prometheus Unbound has given ‘ magnificent expression to the 
faith of Plato and of Christ.’ Less extreme, but perhaps more 
valuable to the romantic cause, is Cardinal Newman’s testimony 
that the novels of Sir Walter Scott, the philosophy of Coleridge, 
and the poems of Southey and Wordsworth had prepared men’s 
hearts and minds for the reception of Catholic truth. 

The controversy is plainly one of vital importance, and before 
entering upon it or attempting to expound Babbitt’s views it 
will be as well to limit the field by establishing one or two points 
on which disagreement should be impossible. And, first, even 
Babbitt must surely admit, though he nowhere actually does so, 
that the romantic movement has, as a matter of historical fact, 
been at least in part responsible for revivals of religious feeling 
and conviction on a large scale. The Oxford Movement is an 
instance, though the admixture of romanticism in that has been 
grossly exaggerated. Broadly speaking, romanticism must be 
allowed to have fostered religious feeling of a kind, though not, 
perhaps, of the highest kind. 

Secondly, and on the other hand, it seems equally certain 
that there is not the faintest tinge of romanticism either in the 
Old Testament or the New, or, for the matter of that, in the truly 
religious writers of Greek antiquity, such as Aéschylus or Plato, 
Of course, if there were any truth in the statement (which has 
been made) that Christ was the first Romantic, our whole ques- 
tion would fall to the ground. Babbitt, with all sensible men, 
would admit in that case that romanticism is of the essence of 
religion. Certain sides of Christ’s teaching—His injunction to 
become as little children ; His insistence on the supreme value of 
love, ‘ Her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she loved 
much’; His preference for the society of outcasts over that of 
the respectable Pharisees; even His counsel to consider the 
lilies of the field—all these have been made to take on a romantic 
hue, which is not easily dispelled after a century and a half of 
romanticism ; but was the romantic colouring originally there? 
Assuredly not, if the differentia of romanticism is to assign a 
supreme value to emotion for emotion’s sake. To take a crucial 
instance, a passionate love for goodness and purity, such as 
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Christ found sometimes among the publicans and harlots, is a 
very different thing from the vague sentiment described by 
Browning, or the kind of love displayed by La Dame aux Camel- 
lias. Those who quarrel with the definition of romanticism as the 
cult of feeling for feeling’s sake are invited to supply another 
which will cover all the facts. If they cannot, they must per- 
force acknowledge that the Christian doctrine of love, in its 
widest interpretation, has no natural affinity with romantic 
theory. 

The key to Babbitt’s position is to be found in his belief that 
‘there are three levels on which a man may experience life—the 
naturalistic, the humanistic and the religious—though there are, 
of course, numerous intermediary stages, the rounds of the 
ladder, as it were, by which man may mount or descend from one 
level to another of his being.’ Babbitt does not for a moment 
doubt that the religious level is, in every sense, the highest, the 
best and the most desirable ; but for several reasons he thinks it 
more important at the present time to urge the claims of humanism 
than those of religion. For one thing, he has been struck—as 
who can fail to be struck ?—‘ by the endless self-deception to which 
man is subject when he tries to pass too abruptly from the 
naturalistic to the religious level.’ It is far easier to deceive one- 
self and others about one’s supernatural lights than it is in regard 
to one’s attainments on the humanistic plane. Moreover, as was 
pointed out in a previous essay, it is the truths of humanism 
rather than those of religion that are directly endangered by the 
propaganda of modern naturalism; though the denial of the 
‘law for man ’ involves ultimately the denial of any religion worth 
the name. Last, but by no means least, comes a consideration 
which must seriously affect our whole. estimate of the religious 
value of romanticism, and which therefore demands a fuller 
exposition. 

Of the three planes of being it is on the second only, the 
humanistic, that the analytic reason is fully at home. Both above 
and below the level of ordinary human experience we rely for our 
knowledge on some immediate or intuitive form of apprehension. 
As Aristotle taught, neither first principles nor the particulars of 
sense can be deduced: they must be perceived immediately. 
Now it is a curious but undeniable fact that in the long run man 
is driven either to rise higher or to sink lower than reason. He 
cannot rest content with the piecemeal apprehension of things in 
their separateness, as they present themselves to the logical 
faculty. He must attain to some sort of vision of the whole, as a 
unity in which distinctions are melted. That is why Wordsworth 
speaks disparagingly of ‘ the false secondary power by which we 
multiply distinctions.’ The truth to which this psychological 
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- fact bears witness is expressed objectively in the scholastic maxim : 
Omnia exeunt in mysterium. Its subjective result is that we are 
all, in the last resort, mystics: all of us, that is, who have intelli- 
gence enough to be anything—Bernard Shaw with his ‘ Life- 
force ’ no less than Plotinus with his ‘ One.’ 

This vision of unity, then, can be achieved either above or 
below the rational level—never on that level. There isa mysticism 
of the spirit and a mysticism of the senses; and, by a quaint 
piece of felicity, it was the respectable Wordsworth, of all people 
in the world, who, as Professor Garrod brought out so clearly in 
his admirable little book, most unequivocally rested his mystical 
beliefs on the report of the senses. In his case, so far as we know, 
the doctrine would not seem to have led to any wild excesses ; 
but it may be a damnable heresy for all that. For the present 
we are content to note how it favours the view that romanticism 
is the legitimate offspring of naturalism. ‘ There is surely,’ said 
Sir Thomas Browne, that noble humanist, ‘ a piece of divinity in 
us ; something that was before the elements and owes no homage 
unto the Sun.’ Compare this with Wordworth’s 


sense 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 


Can there be any question that the romantic poet has abandoned 
man’s claim to a superiority of essence ? 

Once accept Babbitt’s suggestion (if it should not rather be 
called a fact of observation) that there are these two distinct 
types of mysticism, and it is no longer difficult, except in a given 
case, to estimate the alleged services of the romantic movement 
to the cause of religion, especially if it is borne in mind that the 
lower forms of spiritual mysticism and the higher forms of zsthetic 
or sensual mysticism tend strongly to resemble one another, and 
are sometimes hardly distinguishable. The whole subject is dis- 
cussed by Babbitt with even more than his usual wit and eloquence 
in Chapter V. of The New Laokoon, on Platonists and Pseudo- 
Platonists. That chapter, of less than thirty small pages, con- 
tains, one is tempted to say, a greater amount of sound ethical 
and literary criticism than any contemporary volume on similar 
topics. 

A touchstone is there suggested for separating, not only 
Platonists from Pseudo-Platonists, but also true from false mystics 
—their attitude, namely, to the analytic and discursive intellect 
which is the legitimate queen of the purely human sphere. The 
Platonist and the true mystic are always ready and eager to 
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follow her guidance to the utmost bound of human thought, and 
only then to lose themselves in an O Altiiudo. Plato’s mysticism 
is reason at white heat ; Rousseau’s is a golden glamour ‘ covering 
with a delicious veil,’ as he himself says, even ‘ the aberrations of 
the senses.’ Man can rise by a supreme effort to a spiritual unity 
above the level of clear and conscious intellectual distinctions ; 
he can also sink with considerable ease below it, to a confused 
emotional unity. The two states bear a superficial resemblance, 
but, once more, ‘ by their fruits ye shall know them’; and not 
only by their fruits, but by their bearing of respect or contempt 
towards the activities of the ‘ meddling intellect.’ The touch- 
stone will be found to serve its purpose, whether you apply it to 
Bishop Berkeley and William Blake, or to Francis Thompson 
and Oscar Wilde. For lack of it William James’ Varieties of 
Religious Experience is a chaos of confusion worse confounded. 
How else could he write of drunkenness that ‘ it brings its votary 
from the chill periphery of things to the radiant core. It makes 
him for the moment one with truth’ ? The italics are mine, but the 
remark seems to supply the reason why the Americans passed 
the Volstead Act. 

Babbitt’s theory, which seems at times to leave too wide a gap 
between the two kinds of mysticism, may be completed, as he 
hints in one place, from well-known passages in the Platonic 
writings. The earthly Aphrodite can, under proper discipline, 
lead the soul on its first steps along the road to the heavenly. 
It is possible, and even in the highest sense natural, to ascend 
from the love of one beautiful body to the love of all, and so, 
through the beauty of Laws and Morals and Sciences, to love of 
the one Absolute Beauty. It is possible; but the way is long, 
and few there be that find it. 

Here at last we can find satisfactory answers to the questions, 
‘In what sense, and how far, was the romantic movement reli- 
gious?’ It removed the ban which pseudo-classicism and 
rationalism had combined to lay on all the mystical tendencies 
in man, the higher as well as the lower. In the ‘ subliminal up- 
rush’ which followed many strange and grotesque and terrible 
things came to light, and also some fair and noble things; and 
in regard to any given product of the movement it is the task of 
criticism to distinguish between these higher and lower elements— 
to discriminate, as Newman says, the precious from the vile. 
Sometimes the task is easy. We know what to think of the 
Wordsworth who contemplated with unction the long left ear 
of an ass, as of that other Wordsworth who heard the mighty 
waters rolling evermore. In the case of a man like Walter Pater, 
to whom Babbitt is less than fair, there is a need for somewhat 
nicer distinctions. In all cases it is well to remember, what 
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Babbitt is apt to forget, that in the inscrutable designs of God it 
may be only a step from the lower to the higher mysticism ; that 
an esthetic initiation may lead the way to a true conversion. 

The instant and deadly peril which threatens Western civili- 
sation arises from the union of a merely emotional mysticism 
with a science which, so far as it appeals to the masses, is a 
synonym for materialistic efficiency ; and in this connexion ‘ the 
masses’ includes the vast majority of the well-to-do. The fruit of 
that ungodly union and concord is humanitarianism ; and humani- 
tarianism, as can be read at large in many public utterances, is the 
sworn foe of humanism, as it is of all standards human and divine. 

This is the practical, one might almost say the political, 
aspect of the problem which Babbitt has set himself to solve, and 
to it he devotes the whole of his last book, Democracy and Leader- 
ship. It is fascinating to trace in the turbid stream of modern 
life the mingling of the two main currents of naturalism—the one 
utilitarian, the other sentimental ; but it is with the latter that 
we are still more immediately concerned, and we must revert for 
a moment to the distinction between a higher and a lower type of 
vision. A further difference, beyond those already noted, is that 
while the higher is always the reward of strenuous concentration, 
the lower is as invariably associated with an emotional expansion. 
To this single fact may be traced the dominant tendencies of 
naturalist ethics. 

Here at any rate Rousseau is the classical example of the 
romantic school. He found the root of all the virtues in a ‘ natural 
pity ’ which is the counterpoise in human nature to the principle 
of self-love ; and because this pity is natural to man, ‘he is the 
most virtuous who offers the least resistance to the simple 
impulses of Nature.’ It is significant that English Deists and 
Naturalists, like Shaftesbury, had already prepared the way for 
this glorification of instinct, by basing morality, not on reason or 
conscience, but on a moral sense or taste. Emotionalism is the 
hall-mark of naturalistic, as well as of romantic, ethics. By 
Rousseau and his followers what was originally a moral theory 
was developed into a religion, or rather into two religions—a 
worship of Nature and a worship of humanity—which in their 
brief career have drenched the earth with almost more blood 
than all the Christian centuries. For Babbitt undertakes to show 
that Napoleon and nationalist aggression and German welt- 
politik, equally with Bolshevism, are integral parts of Rousseau’s 
legacy to the world. 

We in England are familiar enough with the religion of Nature, 
thanks to Wordsworth and Shelley and Keats and an innumerable 
succession of poets and prose-writers ; but with the religion of 
humanity we are happily less familiar, thanks to what remains 
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of our national common sense. We can therefore readily under- 
stand how the outpouring of the emotions in the presence of 
natural beauty culminates in an ecstasy, wherein the sense of 
distinctions is lost in the consciousness of an all-embracing unity. 
What we fail to realise is that by giving the rein to our emotions 
in the presence and contemplation of our fellow-men (which, 
mercifully, we are not likely to do) we could induce a similar 
experience of union with a larger whole. That, precisely, is what 
happened to the population of Paris—Rousseauists to a man— 
in those ‘ golden hours ’ when, as Wordsworth says, 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


The phenomenon has been repeated, and is indeed scientifically 
reproduced, in Bolshevist Russia ; nor are there wanting dema- 
gogues who would like to give a demonstration of it in England. 

Unfortunately this humanitarian ecstasy ends almost in- 
evitably in a psychological reaction which is attended with dis- 
agreeable consequences for the object of worship. When the thrill 
of communion with Nature passes, and we see natural things once 
more in their normal separateness and imperfection, we accept 
the disenchantment with, at worst, a sigh of resignation, for we 
cannot do otherwise. But those who have once mingled in a 
mystical brotherhood with humanity cannot look again with so 
placid an eye on the imperfections and the mutual antagonisms 
of men. They feel that here are evils which they can and must 
abolish, and the result of their musings can generally be summed 
up in the words: ‘ Be my brother, or I'll kill you.’ Thus the 
worship of humanity, like other savage religions, is often con- 
summated with the sacrifice of the god. 

This form of devil-worship, as we have already remarked, has 
counted few devotees or ‘ adepts ’ in our own country, for we are 
congenital individualists, independent to the verge of melan- 
choly ; and Shelley was never more un-English than when he 
wrote, in the spirit of Rousseau : 

The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree. 


But every great ‘ religious experience ’ strives by an inner neces- 
sity to formulate itself in a theology, and the religion of humanity 
has been no exception tothe rule. It has given birth toa numerous 
and deadly brood of heresies, among which the dogma of equali- 
tarian liberty is perhaps the most specious and mischievous— 
specious, because it is in a sense true that all men are by nature 
free and equal ; mischievous, because that sense needs to be most 
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carefully limited and defined, as it never is by the fanatics of 
humanitarianism. 

Now, though the English have been preserved by a certain 
coldness of temperament from embracing with fervour the full 
religion of humanity, the national mind has weaknesses of its 
own—notably a positive dislike of clear thinking, and a boundless 
capacity for sentimentalising—which have made this island in 
the past the spiritual home of the crank and the sectarian. It is 
only just to add that our American kindred seem to have inherited 
and developed more than their share of these unlovely qualities, 
and that it is not our branch of the Anglo-Saxon race that is 
responsible for the enormous imbecility known as ‘ uplift.’ The 
fact remains that the English-speaking peoples as a whole are 
exceptionally liable to ‘ peaceful penetration’ by isolated doc- 
trines of the humanitarian creed, though we shrink in horror 
from any whole-hearted and single-minded attempt (such as the 
Bolshevist revolution) to carry all its principles into practice. 

Pacifism, for instance, is a partial but legitimate development 
of the humanitarian idea, which has had a considerable success 
both here and in the United States. Its success is readily ex- 
plained, for what can be simpler or more delightful than to let 
the bosom expand with sentiments of love for foreign nations, in 
the intervals of lynching negroes or preaching the class-war at 
home? And how easy it is to impart a ‘ religious’ tone to the 
whole business by occasional references to the ‘ Prince of Peace’! 
Yet the pacifist, as Babbitt says, 
is not only a materialist, but a very objectionable type of materialist. In 
the name of the fairest of virtues, he is actually engaged in breaking down 
ethical standards. It is a matter of common sense and every-day experi- 
ence that there can be no peace with the unrighteous, and the unrighteous 
always have been and are extremely numerous... The virtue that 
sums up all other virtues in the secular order is, as every thinker worthy 
of the name has always seen, not peace but justice. 


In other words, the humanitarian doctrine of peace at any price 
cuts at the root of all morality. 

This may serve as an example of the judgments passed by 
Babbitt on the expansive emotionalism which is almost every- 
where supplanting the humanistic and religious idea of discipline. 
He shows, further, how the emancipation of the natural man 
which was preached by Rousseau leads in practice, not to the 
reign of universal love—for ‘ natural pity’ is by no means a 
master-passion in most men—but to the unchaining of the three 
lusts so admirably named by Latin theologians—the lust of 
sensation, the lust of knowledge, and the lust of power.’ He is 
bold enough to say that the love of truth, so much vaunted by 

1 Libido sentiendi, libido sciendi, libido dominandi. 
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the pseudo-scientists of the day, is in many cases a mere lust for 
worthless knowledge, uncontrolled by any ethical or rational aim. 
At any rate, one can hardly be too grateful to him for reminding 
us of that forgotten piece of medizeval—or was it patristic ?— 
psychology, since modern civilisation is visibly and almost palpably 
an apotheosis of the three lusts. Indeed, it is probable that a 
majority of representative moderns, from Shaw and Wells down 
to Edison and Henry Ford, would accept the three lusts as an 
adequate and inspiring summary of their ideal for the race. 

The most difficult and delicate part of our task remains— 
to define Babbitt’s personal attitude to the religious problem in 
general, and to the Christian solution in particular. As to the 
latter part of the subject, different readers will probably draw 
different conclusions, in harmony with their own leanings. It 
will suffice here to make two statements with perfect confidence 
—first, that Babbitt has more intellectual respect and sympathy 
for any reasonable form of orthodox Christianity than for any 
of the modern philosophies or theosophies that are striving to 
take its place; secondly, that the three writers of the last two 
centuries for whom he expresses the most unreserved admiration 
are Dr. Johnson, Burke and Joubert, each of whom was an 
avowed and fervent advocate of orthodoxy. 

Each of them was also, in the noblest sense, an individualist, 
and it would not be misleading to say that for Babbitt the central 
problem of religion is the problem of securing ‘a sound indi- 
vidualism.’ A satisfactory philosophy, in his view, must fulfil 
two requirements which are often but wrongly thought to be 
incompatible. It must, on the one hand, be ‘positive and 
critical ’"—by which he means that it must adopt without reserva- 
tion the experimental method and all that that implies, including 
a willingness to submit all its concepts to strict logical analysis. 
On the other hand, it must somehow retain its hold on the truths 
of the inner life which are embodied in what he calls ‘ standards.’ 
To summarise both sides of the ideal in a single sentence we must 
have standards, but we must hold them flexibly. The weakness 
of modern civilisation is that it is critical and experimental only 
on the naturalistic level. In the spheres of humanism and religion 
it flies in the face of all experience, and refuses to submit its 
catchwords to the dialectical examination which would reveal 
their hollowness. Its attitude to the chemical elements which 
possess explosive properties is strictly scientific ; but in its deal- 
ings with human nature, which contains far deadlier explosives, 
it relapses into the feeblest sentimentalism. It deliberately 
fosters and exalts the very passions which wiser epochs have 
striven by every means to check or moderate. 

It is immediately obvious that when Babbitt urges us to 
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submit our ideas and ideals to the test of ‘ experience,’ he has in 
mind something much larger than our own personal experience 
* Goethe,’ he says, ‘ speaks not as a reactionary, but as a person 
of keenly experimental temper, when he says that we should 
oppose to the aberrations of the hour the masses of universal 
history.’ But to profit by experience in this sense we need the 
aid of a disciplined imagination, and it is because Burke possessed 
this ‘moral imagination’ (as distinct from Rousseau’s idyllic 
imagination) in a supreme degree that he assigns to him the highest 
place in the whole line of English thinkers. To do so is surely to 
proclaim oneself a traditionalist, though from one passage it 
appears that Babbitt would deprecate that description for him- 
self. It follows, at any rate, from his premisses that tradition 
is of overwhelming importance in the conduct of life, for the 
experience of the past is infinitely greater than our owncan possibly 
be. ‘ The past which as dogma the ethical positivist rejects, as 
experience he not only admits but welcomes. He can no more 
dispense with it indeed than the naturalistic positivist can dis- 
pense with his laboratory.’ This method of approach to the 
religious problem might fairly be described as at once, and in 
equal degrees, critical and conservative. It implies a patient 
effort to adjust the claims of liberty and authority, and a steady 
refusal to become either a modernist or a reactionary. 

In Babbitt’s own case the method has led to the rehabilitation 
of a Christian virtue and the reassertion of a Christian doctrine 
which have both gone sadly out of fashion. The virtue is humility, 
in regard to which he quotes with approval Burke’s saying that 
it is ‘ the basis of the Christian system, the low, but deep and 
firm foundation of all real virtue.’ He is less easy to follow when 
he says that humanism no less than religion must subordinate 
intellect to the ethical will, and so put its ultimate emphasis on 
humility. Somehow one hardly associates the idea of humility 
with Aristotle and the other Greeks whom Babbitt, of course, 
accepts as the classical examples of humanism; but he would 
justify his assertion by pointing out that the Greek, no less than 
the Christian, set before himself an ideal standard, to which he 
felt that he must subdue the unruly elements in his nature. This, 
it must be confessed, is to put a rather large interpretation on the 
word ‘humility’; and yet it brings out clearly the profound 
difference between those, whether saints or humanists, who 
regard human nature as a thing that requires chastening, and the 
naturalists who declare with Madame de Staél that everything 
expansive in human nature is divine. Certainly the trend of 
modern popular ethics is increasingly to ‘ get rid of the don'ts,’ 
and to depreciate the veto power in man; and so far they are 
in direct opposition to the classical as well as the Christian ideal. 
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This brings us once more to that duality in human nature, 
that struggle between a lower and a higher will, which is for 
Babbitt the central fact of experience. ‘ Whatever we may think 
of Christian theology, the Christian insight remains true that 
man suffers from a divided will.’ It is in this connexion that he is 
led to reassert the vital importance of the doctrine of grace, of 
man’s dependence upon God, without which, in some form or 
other, the enormous mass of scientific power and machinery 
which we have developed can never be subordinated and directed 
to any adequate end. ‘ The problem would seem to be to recover 
the truths of grace in some individualistic form.’ 

As to how that recovery is to be brought about Babbitt is by 
no means clear, but, as he says himself, it is no small distinction 
even to have asked the right questions. And there we might be 
content to leave him, were it not that a single sentence, in the 
introduction to Rousseau and Romanticism, seems to suggest a 
direction in which an answer might be found in consonance with 
his general principles. He is very shy of falling into the meta- 
physical illusion, and this same distrust of metaphysics leads him 
to class himself as an Aristotelian rather than a Platonist. Yet 
he goes so far as to say that ‘ one tends to be an individualist 
with true standards only in so far as one understands the relation 
between appearance and reality—what the philosophers call the 
epistemological problem.’ This plainly means that a sound 
theory of religion and morals can only be based on a sound theory 
of human knowledge and of the characteristics which distinguish 
what is real in human experience from what is mere appearance. 

Now it is a fact of history that Platonists, and especially 
Christian Platonists, such men as Cudworth, More and T. H. 
Green, all exhibit a strong tendency to resolve ethics into episte- 
mology. It might indeed be called the peculiar ‘note’ of the 
Platonic school. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, for instance, is 
nothing but a heroic attempt to deduce the rules of conduct from 
the conditions which are seen to be involved in the bare possi- 
bility of human knowledge. One is aware that Idealism, and 
especially Green’s presentation of it, are for the moment out of 
fashion ; but fashions pass, and Platonism has a trick of return- 
ing. One feels at times that Babbitt is on the verge of Platonism, 
and is only held back by something impalpable and indefinable, 
but very strong—possibly a New England heredity. He may be 
tight, after all ; but this much is certain, that Christian Platonism 
has come nearer than any other human system to a solution of 
the two antinomies which he sees at the centre of human thought 
—the implication of the One in the Many and the question as 
to the primacy of intellect or will. 

Puitip S. RICHARDS. 
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WILLIAM HARVEY 


In the spring of the year 1628 a small book, entitled Exercitatio 
Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis, by William Harvey, then 
fifty years of age, was published at Frankfurt. This work placed 
Harvey in the foremost rank of that limited group of men who 
have by their labours definitely advanced to a notable degree 
not only our knowledge of the facts of Nature, but also our power 
of controlling them, and hence it is no exaggeration to claim for 
his work and his discoveries the much-abused term of immortal. 

Harvey, in virtue not only of the greatness of his discovery, 
but perhaps still more, owing to the principles he laid down, 
followed and regarded as essential to the successful prosecution 
of inquiry into the manifestations of life, will always rank as 
one of the greatest names in the annals of British science, and 
will stand with Newton and Darwin so long as man is prompted 
by the desire to investigate and try to understand the wonders 
of the world of Nature, animate or inanimate. 

Harvey, like Darwin, spent long years in patient investigation, 
and both were well advanced in years before they announced 
their conclusions to the world. Both were characterised by the 
apparent simplicity of their methods of inquiry, but the simplicity 
of their methods was only equalled by the depth of their insight 
into the nature of things. What became obvious to them—and 
is now obvious to us, thanks to their work—was extremely 
obscure to previous workers of great capacity and of very great 
intellectual achievement. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to determine how much 
of the success that attends the solution of a given problem 
depends upon the mere intellectual equipment of the investigator, 
and how much upon the principles of inquiry and of method 
that he adopts, and the record of Harvey is singularly interesting 
and instructive from this point of view. It is often thought that 
a really great discovery is entirely determined by the fact that 
an investigator of sufficiently commanding intellectual powers 
emerges on the scene at a particular time and place, and that 
his success is solely due to the fact that he has brought greater 
intellectual powers to bear on the problem than his less fortunate 
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predecessors. Doubtless this may be true to some extent, but 
very often the brilliant result is due to a different cause. The 
successful inquirer has brought a different method of inquiry to 
bear on the problem, and the difficulties that confronted his 
predecessors, and proved insuperable to them, vanish. This is 
no disparagement of his intellect as such, but rather the reverse, 
as it implies he has had the intuition to realise that the problem 
required for its solution methods different from those hitherto 
employed. Harvey is a most notable example of this in the 
history of science. Advance in science can be made only by two 
methods—observation and experiment. Observation had been 
used for many centuries in the prosecution of inquiry into the 
activities of living things, and it had been so used by some of the 
very greatest minds the world has ever known, but the result in 
the particular question of the nature of the activity of the heart 
was simply chaos. No other word adequately expresses a state 
of affairs that tried to reconcile the teaching of the learned that 
the arteries contained air with the patent fact that in wounds and 
operations they spurted blood. It is unnecessary to deal here 
and at length with the various explanations elaborated by the 
learned observers to reconcile these discrepancies. It is, however, 
very important to realise that these explanations were accepted, 
and such was the reverence paid to authority and dogma that 
Harvey himself when he overthrew them incurred no little odium 
and even material loss, as he was looked upon by some as a crank, 
and we are told that his practice ‘ fell mightily.’ The importance 
of this matter lies not so much in the facts that the beat of the 
heart was not understood, and the idea of the circulation of the 
blood not realised—although it is difficult for us to appreciate 
what this must have meant in the daily practice of medicine—but 
rather that the extraordinary vagueness, not to say absurdity, of 
the doctrines taught must have had a most paralysing influence 
on the human mind in its conceptions of the nature and activity 
of living matter, as well as on the art of medicine. 

Harvey, by the use of experiment in a scientific manner, not 
only made his immortal discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
but laid the sure foundation on which during the 300 years that 
have elapsed since the spring of 1628 physiology and medicine 
have been established. These sciences have been developed and 
are developing daily, not simply indirectly, as a sequel of the 
far-reaching effects of Harvey’s discovery of the circulation, but 
directly, as the result of the application of the method of Harvey 
to the solution of the innumerable problems that beset not only 
the student of life, but also the practitioner of medicine, in his 
daily struggle with disease. Great as is the service rendered by 
Harvey owing to his discovery of the circulation, a far greater 
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service is that bequeathed to us in his celebrated exhortation to 
the Fellows and members of the Royal College of Physicians ‘ to 
search and study out the secrets of Nature by way of experiment.’ 

Hence it is not unfitting that the Royal College of Physicians 
should have decided to celebrate in the spring of 1928 the ter- 
centenary, not of the birth nor of the death of Harvey, but rather 
the tercentenary of the birth of Physiology and of Scientific 
Medicine. Both these sciences owe their origin to the Frankfurt 
publication, that inculcates in no uncertain manner the method 
of Harvey, and describes the momentous discovery made by 
following that method. The College of Physicians, in thus 
paying tribute to Harvey and his work, is mainly actuated by 
the greatness of his accomplishment in advancing natural know- 
ledge ; but there is another reason for the desire to honour his 
memory. In the long list of Fellows of the college, throughout 
the 410 years of its life, there is probably no greater name 
in the annals of medicine than that of Harvey, but certainly 
there is no other Fellow who had a greater affection, and even 
loving regard, for the college than that manifested by him 
on many occasions during his life and recorded also in his 
testament. 

All the accounts we have of Harvey portray a man of singularly 
lovable character ; his brothers and friends were greatly attached 
to him. On several occasions he was placed in positions that 
implied that he was completely trusted by kings and princes, and 
he included amongst his friends many of the most distinguished 
men of his time. Thus, although he was devoted to the prosecu- 
tion of his researches, he nevertheless cultivated the society of 
his fellow-men, and the indenture of the gift of his patrimonial 
estate to the Royal College of Physicians, in the year before his 
death, laid stress on the paramount importance of fostering 
friendly relations between its Fellows and did not minimise the 
importance of hospitality in this connexion. Harvey enjoined 
that a portion of the income derived from his gift should be 
expended in defraying the cost of a feast to be held once a year 
within the college, at which there should be a commemoration of 
the benefactors of the college, together with an exhortation to 
others to imitate their action, and also the celebrated exhortation, 
already alluded to, to the Fellows and members of the college to 
search and study out the secrets of Nature by way of experiment. 
This trust has been maintained from Harvey’s day to the present 
time, and the yearly Harveian oration affords an occasion not 
only for commemorating benefactors, as intended by him, but 
also for recording the ever-increasing debt due to Harvey himself 
for the magnificent example he set in following the precepts he 
laid down throughout his long life. The tercentenary celebrations 
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have, however, a special character in that it is desired, at a time 
when the science of medicine has advanced and is advancing with 
notable strides, to emphasise how these advances owe not only 
their inception but their very existence and further development 
to the pursuit of research by the method of Harvey. 

Harvey was a practising physician, and it is evident from 
the accounts we have of him that he must have been a man of 
very considerable attainments in the active pursuit of his profes- 
sion. He was physician to James I. and Charles I., and in close 
relations with the latter for many years, and was, as is well 
known, in actual attendance on him at the battle of Edgehill. 
Further, the King committed the health of his children to his 
charge. He also on numerous occasions was entrusted by the 
King with the medical care of many personages ; and again, as 
is well known, he accompanied the Earl of Arundel on his embassy 
to Germany in 1636. He not only practised as a physician, but, 
as was then customary, he was in the habit of operating, and he 
mentions incidentally many operations that he performed. He 
also did much to advance the art of midwifery, and his work in 
this branch of medicine would have been sufficient to establish 
the reputation of a less distinguished man. Hence it cannot be 
doubted that Harvey must have been an extremely competent 
exponent of the art of medicine ; nevertheless, his fame rests on 
his services to the science of medicine, and it is therefore of interest 
to inquire a little more into what were the leading features of that 
method of his that led to such magnificent results in establishing 
medicine on a truly scientific basis. 

The art of medicine had been cultivated for several thousands 
of years, and much valuable knowledge of what may be called 
the natural history of disease had been acquired, so that not only 
could the clinicians of the past recognise many diseases, but they 
could also, in some instances, foretell their probable course, and 
they were also acquainted with what we now term their com- 
plications. In fact, much of our knowledge of the clinical picture 
of disease dates from very early times, and it is remarkable for the 
accuracy of the observation displayed by the early practitioners 
of our art. In some of the more common and dramatic maladies 
to which the human frame is subject comparatively little has 
been added by later observers to the actual description of their 
leading features, and this is a very remarkable tribute to the 
skill and accuracy of the early observers. The clinical study of 
disease is necessarily of fundamental importance, and no other 
method of study can possibly replace it ; but it does not constitute 
the whole of medicine, and Harvey’s merit rests on the fact that 
he realised this and devoted himself to the furtherance of inquiry 
on other lines. However accurately we may succeed in describing 
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the appearances of disease, however skilful we may become in 
recognising its presence and even foretelling its probable course, 
we cannot possibly expect to acquire the powers to prevent, cure, 
or relieve it unless we know its nature. Before Harvey’s time, 
when the fact of the circulation was unknown, and a mass of 
speculation, resting on no solid basis, was the accepted dogma of 
the day, it was impossible for any sound conception of the nature 
of disease to exist. The phenomena of living matter and of 
disease are so complex, and so difficult to elucidate, even with 
our present-day knowledge, that it is not surprising that 300 
years ago they were regarded as even more mysterious. The 
method of Harvey supplied the key that has enabled rapid and 
continual progress to be made on an ever-increasing scale. 
Harvey was a practising physician, but he approached his 
subject from the point of view of the biologist rather than from 
that of the practitioner. Although he was daily treating disease, 
and his inquiring mind must have been faced by endless problems 
in the course of his daily work, he nevertheless selected for his 
investigation the nature of the beat of the heart—that is to say, 
he was actuated by the desire to acquire knowledge for its own 
sake rather than to embark on an inquiry with apparently direct 
utilitarian aims. Although the history of many branches of 
science teaches the lesson that single-minded devotion to this 
high aim of seeking knowledge for its own sake is the path that 
should be followed if great discoveries are to be made, nevertheless 
it is a lesson that many find difficult to learn, and even now we 
often hear the question asked whether a given research is likely 
to have a utilitarian result or not and its value assessed accord- 
ingly. In all branches of inquiry utilitarian ends have ultimately 
been served by discoveries made by inquirers who embarked on 
their researches with no other object than their interest in a 
specific subject and their keen desire to know. Utilitarian ends 
have been served in medicine by Harvey’s discoveries ; they are 
far too numerous even to mention, but, important as they are, 
they do not form the crown of his work. In selecting the action 
of the heart for his subject Harvey became an earnest student of 
the nature of living matter, and gave himself to the study of 
what the physiologist calls one of the ‘fundamental ’ activities 
of living things—+.e., muscular contraction—the power of motion 
and of movement forming one of the most characteristic features 
of living matter. The beat of the heart is perhaps the most 
outstanding instance of such activity, and from all time has been 
regarded by all men as emblematic of life itself. That he fully 
appreciated the difficulty of grappling with this fundamental 
inquiry is well seen from his own words describing the state of 
his mind when he embarked on ‘ discovering the motions and 
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uses of the heart, and sought to discover these from actual 
inspection, and not from the writings of others, I found the task 
so truly arduous, so full of difficulties, that I was tempted to 
think, with Fracastorius, that the motion of the heart was only 
to be comprehended by God.’ Harvey, however, was only 
stimulated by the difficulties he experienced, difficulties that 
had proved insuperable to others; and he goes on to say that 
‘at length by using greater and daily diligence and having 
frequent recourse to vivisections, employing a variety of animals 
for the purpose, and collating numerous observations, I thought 
that I had attained to the truth, that I should extricate myself 
and escape from this labyrinth, and that I had discovered what 
I so much desired, both the motion and use of the heart and 
arteries.’ In all the statements we have in Harvey’s own words, 
portraying, as they do, his mental outlook on the problem he was 
investigating, one cannot fail to be profoundly impressed with 
the single-minded aim of the true inquirer, who desired only 
to ascertain the truth simply and solely for its own sake, but 
nevertheless did not fail to realise the extreme difficulty of the 
quest. He also, like all great men, realised that however true 
his own results might be, nevertheless there remained much more 
for others to discover later, and this is well expressed when he 
says: ‘So will it perchance be found with reference to the heart 
at this time ; or others, at least, starting from hence, the way 
pointed out to them, advancing under the guidance of a happier 
genius, may make occasion to proceed more fortunately and to 
inquire more accurately.’ This forecast of Harvey has been 
abundantly justified in the 300 years that have elapsed since his 
momentous discovery. ‘ Others starting from hence, the way 
pointed out,’ have certainly been enabled ‘to proceed more 
fortunately and to inquire more accurately.’ The present state 
of physiology and of medicine is proof of this to all who are 
capable of appreciating facts. It may be questioned, however, 
whether these great results are not due in major part rather to 
the genius of Harvey than to the subsequent workers ‘ advancing 
under the guidance of a happier genius.’ There have been, of 
course, great and successful investigators since Harvey, but their 
results have been achieved thanks to the use of the method 
devised by him, amplified by the resources supplied by ancillary 
and cognate sciences that were not at Harvey’s disposal, and they 
would be the first to acknowledge the debt they owed to the 
founder of their science. Harvey had nothing but his hands and 
his eyes and a magnifying glass of low power to assist him in his 
work. On the other hand, the modern cardiologist cannot com- 
plain of lack of instrumental equipment to aid him in his work, 
and hence his results may reach a degree of accuracy undreamt 
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of by the pioneer. Harvey, in his desire for knowledge as to the 
nature of the beat of the heart, determined, as we have seen, to 
obtain it at first hand by his own observation, and not simply 
to accept the teaching of others, however great their authority, 
derived, it might be, from antiquity, or even from outstanding 
intellectual qualities, unless and until he could satisfy himself of 
the truth of this teaching. In this characteristic of his mental 
outlook we have a measure of the greatness of the man, more 
especially when we remember the time in which he lived, a 
characteristic that is fundamental to the progress of scientific 
inquiry at all times. This attitude of mind is not one of simple 
antagonism to authority and dogmatic statement as such, but 
rather an antagonism to dogmatic statement of asserted fact that 
cannot be confirmed by individual observation. Authority 
taught that the blood passed from one side of the heart to the 
other through the thick partition that exists between the two 
sides. Anatomical. observation showed that the partition was 
a solid one of a very substantial character, and obviously im- 
pervious. As no visible pores existed, it was assumed that 
invisible ones were present, and thus dogma still maintained that 
the blood was transferred in this manner. Such teaching was 
not acceptable to Harvey, whose common sense refused to 
believe in conclusions that rested on purely imaginary conceptions. 
Harvey’s mind was not one to accept explanations contradicted 
at once by observation ; but where he differed from his prede- 
cessors was that, instead of devising some other possible explana- 
tion, he proceeded to observe and experiment on the actual 
beating heart, and in due course was enabled to unravel what 
had been a mystery to others. He had the rare faculty of being 
able to observe accurately without being misled, as is so often 
the case, by preconceived views, whether derived from the 
teaching of others or held by the observer himself. 

Harvey’s work was in part anatomical, in part physiological ; 
he made numberless anatomical observations, and on the physio- 
logical side he worked partly by mere observation of the beating 
heart, etc., and partly by experiment. Just as one is impressed 
by the breadth of view that led him to embark on a biological 
inquiry, so one is equally impressed by the wide scope of his 
‘method of investigation. Thus he used, both when observing and 
when experimenting, the comparative method ; he did not con- 
fine his investigation to the heart of one animal, but he ransacked 
the animal kingdom for material both in his anatomical and in 
his physiological work. He did not make the mistake of thinking 
that the problems presented by the physiology of man could be 
solved by investigations limited to man. He extended his 
inquiries to any available living creature possessed of a heart, 
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whether warm-blooded or cold-blooded, whether deer, frog, 
snake or shrimp. To elucidate the problem of the respective 
parts played by the heart and lungs, and especially in his solution 
of the problem of the passage of the blood from the heart to the 
lungs, he made many observations on animals, such as fish, that 
have no lungs. All these observations in comparative anatomy 
and physiology reveal the profound wisdom of his conceptions 
as to the methods adequate and suitable for researches on the 
nature of the activities of living things. 

But the greatest of all the conceptions of Harvey was his 
systematic use of the method of experiment. When observation 
was difficult and liable to lead to error in interpretation, experi- 
ment often led rapidly to a correct deduction. Harvey himself 
tells us how, when the beating heart of a warm-blooded animal 
is seen, the rate of movement is such that it is often extremely 
difficult to be certain of the order in the chain of events. When 
the rate is slowed by cooling or other means, it becomes easy to 
see the orderly progression of events. Whether the heart filled 
or emptied its various cavities during the stages of contraction or 
relaxation and the relation of the beat of the heart to the arterial 
pulse are questions that are easily answered by suitable experi- 
ment, but such fundamental facts, and many others too numerous 
to mention, had remained unknown and obscure until settled by 
experiment. 

The late Lord Moulton summarised in a tew words the services 
of experiment to the cause of science by saying that when we 
are reduced to observation science crawls, nd ‘as soon as you 
can bring experiment to bear upon a subject you are free, but as 
long as you can merely observe your progress is slow. The 
reason is that experiment is like cross-examination : you can put 
the question you want, and Nature always answers it.’ There 
can be no doubt that physiology and scientific medicine 
‘crawled ’ for a very prolonged period prior to Harvey, and that 
subsequently to his work the rate of progress was very much 
accelerated. The fact, as Lord Moulton put it, that Nature 
always answers the question asked by the experimenter should 
be a great incentive to the disciple of Harvey, following his 
master’s method, to see to it that he frames his question in a 
proper and adequate manner, as otherwise it is not unlikely that 
the so-called result may be such as undeservedly to discredit 
the method of experiment. 

Another reason why the experimental method has been so 
fruitful lies in the fact that the phenomena of living things are 
exceedingly complex, and the physiologist and pathologist, by 
the use of this method, have been enabled often to limit the 
problem investigated, and thus by a method of analysis have 
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been able to reach conclusions applicable to the organism as a 
whole. Thus the publication of Harvey’s discovery and method 
to the world in 1628 definitely marks an epoch in the history of 
science, and the effects of this reach, as the years flow on, the 
ever-widening circle of the boundary of the known and the 
unknown in physiology and medicine. One of the greatest 
glories of the Royal College of Physicians will always be that the 
immortal Harvey was not only the most distinguished of its 
Fellows, but also that he brought the account of his discoveries 
before his brother Fellows, during several successive years, in 
the Lumleian lectures prior to their publication at Frankfurt in 
1628. The college will welcome within its walls during the forth- 
coming tercentenary celebrations representatives from academies 
and learned societies throughout the world, who will have gathered 
to pay their tributes of respect to the memory of a master mind 
in medicine and science, and will include representatives of the 
ancient University of Padua, where Harvey not only laid the 
foundations of his education as a student of medicine, but also 
gained inspiration from his teachers. 


Joun RosE BRADFORD. 
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UNDERGRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN IN LONDON 


THE action taken by certain medical schools, which are constituent 
schools of the University of London, in announcing that they 
propose no longer to admit women undergraduates has raised 
anew the problem of the medical education of women under- 
graduates in London. To meet this position, the Senate at their 
last meeting, March 21, on the motion of Mr. Walter Spencer and 
of myself, constituted a strong and representative committee ‘ to 
consider the question of the limitations placed upon the medical 
education of women undergraduates and to report to the Senate 
thereon.’ 

It is a somewhat ironic climax that the University of London, 
which was the first British university to admit women students 
to its degrees and throughout all the vicissitudes of its constitution 
has retained the statutory obligation to make no differentiation 
on the ground of sex in any of its examinations, should now, by 
this action of its schools, be hampered in fulfilling this obligation. 

While it is in no sense the duty of the University to impose 
co-education upon its schools, it will hardly, I think, be gainsaid 
that it is its statutory obligation to provide facilities for women 
in its schools approximately equal to those which are in fact 
provided for men. 

The question can scarcely be understood without some 
teference to the history of the position in London. Until the 
foundation of the London School of Medicine for Women in 1874 
there was no school which admitted women students in medicine, 
but there were eleven schools for men, some with very old 
traditions, and all enjoying a great reputation. Under the con- 
stitution provided for the University of London by the charter 
of 1898, all these eleven schools, together with the London School 
of Medicine for Women, became ‘ Schools of the University in 
the Faculty of Medicine.’ The University has not been able 
hitherto to exercise any but the lightest control upon these 
schools, inasmuch as they have been completely independent of 
the University financially. All that the governing body of the 
University under present conditions is able to do may be summed 
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up in the statement that it can recognise schools as schools of 
the University and the teachers in those schools as teachers of 
the University. The refusal of recognition of schools might 
perhaps have been an important moral weapon, but it has never 
been exercised in the case of any of these twelve schools, although 
it has occasionally been threatened. The refusal of the recognition 
of teachers has been frequently put into force and has had a 
considerable moral effect. 

The measure of control of its schools which may in future 
be exercised by the University has been very materially increased 
by the passage of the University of London Act, 1926, but the 
new statutes have not yet been imposed upon the University, and 
their actual effect must remain uncertain. We shall return to 
this subject later. 

The London School vf Medicine for Women provides for the 
full training of women in the medica! profession. Inasmuch as 
the London University admitted women to its degrees long before 
other qualiiving bodies in London, the students at the London 
School of Medicine for Women were at first exclusively students 
studying for University of London degrees, and the school very 
rapidly established an exceedingly high reputation for success in 
preparing students for these degrees. An amusing illustration 
of this success is offered by evidence given before the Royal 
Commission by Miss Julia Cock, then Dean of the London School 
of Medicine for Women, and by the late Sir Henry Butlin, a 
former President of the College of Surgeons and a member of the 
staff of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Sir Henry Butlin com- 
plained that the standard for University of London degrees in 
medicine was so high that relatively few men in the medical 
schools attempted these examinations. Miss Cock said that the 
Women’s School found no such difficulty, and gave figures in 
proof of her statement. This school has always remained one 
of the largest schools as regards university students of all the 
schools in the University The clinical material of the school 
for training students in practical medicine and surgery is derived 
from its affiliation with the Royal Free Hospital and from agree- 
ments with some other schools—e.g., the Hospital for Women in 
Euston Road, a maternity clinic in Endsleigh Street (sixteen 
beds), and certain opportunities of holding dresserships at the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, and at Queen 
Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital. This accommodation was 
probably fairly adequate up to the end of last century. During 
the war, however, two notable alterations in the position of 
medical women with respect to men came about. The men’s 
schools were depleted of students by the war, and concurrently 
there was a rush of women entering medicine. In 1915 the 
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University of London viewed with some concern the position thus 
created. It was contended that the clinical material available 
for women had become inadequate, and a strong committee, 
under the chairmanship of the late Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, was 
appointed by the University on December 2c, 1915, ‘ to consider 
the present position of facilities for the medical education of 
women in London, whether these facilities are adequate, and if 
not adequate, what means should be adopted with a view to 
extending them.’ This committee reported to the Senate at its 
meeting of November 15, 1916, when it was resolved that a 
conference should be arranged under the auspices of the University 
with the object of arriving at agreements between the medical 
schools of the University on the subject of the admission of women 
students at those schools. During the sitting of this committee, 
and before it reported, an agreement had been entered into 
between St. Mary’s Hospital Medical Schoo and the London 
School of Medicine for Women, under which students from the 
London School of Medicine for Women were to be admitted for 
their clinical training at St. Mary’s Hospital, which undertook 
to accept no women students except from the London School of 
Medi.ine for Women. This agreement contemplated a certain 
maximum number of students to be so received, and was termin- 
able within a certain period or upon one year’s notice by either 
party Several other men’s schools thereupon opened their doors 
to women—the only schools which throughout have declined to 
take women students being St. Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, Middlesex, 
and St. Thomas’s. The University committee of 1915 declared : 


It is the policy of the University to afford equal educational oppor- 
tunities to all students without distinction of sex. We are of opinion 
that no valid objection can be maintained against the system of co-educa- 
tion for men and women medical students; and that this is the only 
system by which the general policy of the University can be effectively 
carried out. In our opinion, adequate facilities for the medical education 
of women would not be provided in any hospital or medical school, unless 
resident medical and surgical appointments were open to men and women 
on equal terms ; and we hope that these facilities will be provided in some 
of the schools of the University at no distant date. 


It may be pointed out that the first line of this clause did not go 
far enough. It is not only the policy but the sratutory obligation 
of the University to afford equal opportunities to women as to 
men. 

The Professorial Board of University College, commenting 
upon this clause in a report made to the same meeting of the 
Senate (November 1916), pointed out that ‘ equal educational 
opportunities do not necessarily imply identical educational 
opportunities,’ and went on to say that 
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if the University finally decides that co-education in medicine is desirable 
in the interests of medicine and in the interests of the nation as a whole, 
then in the opinion of the board co-education should be adopted in all 
the medical schools of London. Partial legislation is bound to produce 
inconvenience and injustice. Co-education has been adopted in the 
medical schools of the provincial universities, but in those universities one 
medical school and not many constitutes the whole faculty. If women 
were admitted to only a few schools there is reason to believe that those 
schools would lose men students and would become mainly schools for 
women. 


These comments are included here as they occur in the same 
report to the Senate. I shall refer to this suggested solution of 
the difficulty later. 

With the return of normal conditions at the men’s schools 
after the war several hospitals closed their doors to the further 
admission of women, notwithstanding the fact that the advent 
of the women had been highly beneficial to those hospitals 
which had admitted them, not only because of the fees received 
from these students, but still more because of the assistance given 
by the students in carrying on the work of the hospitals, which 
are so largely dependent upon the services of students as clerks 
and dressers and in filling the junior house appointments. 

The motives actuating this closure are probably quite readily 
explained by the statement quoted from the report of the Pro- 
fessorial Board of University College—namely, the belief that 
schools admitting women would lose men students, who would 
prefer to go to schools where no women were admitted ; and as 
long as there was a choice of such schools the admission of women 
would operate to the detriment of those schools which continued 
to admit them. 

The men’s schools have one by one declared their intention 
of no longer admitting women. The final announcements from 
three schools which had not taken this step previously—King’s 
College Hospital, Charing Cross, and Westminster—would, if 
operative, bring about the position that there would be no school 
of the twelve schools constituting the Medical Faculty of the 
University of London to admit women except the London School 
of Medicine for Women, and, to a restricted degree (twelve 
students a year), University College Hospital. We return, then, 
to the position in 1915, a position which prompted the inquiry, 
already quoted, by the committee of the Senate appointed in that 
year. The provision of facilities for the undergraduate medical 
education of women in London was pronounced by that com- 
mittee to be inadequate in 1915, and it is obviously necessary to 
inquire whether the facilities now provided for women are in fact 
adequate as compared with the facilities provided for men. 
1915 was undoubtedly a time of crisis, and it is contended by 
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those who support the restriction of women students to the single 
school, the London School of Medicine for Women, that there is 
no longer any necessity for providing accommodation other than 
that obtainable at the London School of Medicine for Women. 
This is a statement of fact capable of proof or disproof. While 
there is no generally accepted standard of the number of beds 
to be provided per student in hospitals which claim to give 
proper opportunities for clinical training, this ratio of beds to 
students is a means of comparison of the relative accommodation 
provided by different individual schools. Accommodation may 
in fact be fairly, if roughly, gauged by this ratio. The point is of 
cardinal importance, because not only is the clinical training of 
undergraduates hampered by paucity of beds, but the oppor- 
tunities of obtaining the highly coveted house appointments 
after qualification are also restricted, and the report of the 
university committee of 1915 quoted above properly emphasised 
this fact. It should be explained that students after qualification 
are eligible for appointments as house physicians, house surgeons, 
etc., that these appointments are the most valuable preparation 
for practice and are very eagerly sought after. It would, I 
think, be true to say that, even in the schools that have admitted 
women in the past, appointments were only partially open to 
women ; that preference was given to men, and that women have 
never really had a fair opportunity in this respect, even when a 
number of schools received them. Those opportunities must 
become still more remote when the women are confined to one 
school, and the unfortunate antagonism which the controversy 
has reopened will, it is much to be feared, militate against their 
having fair consideration for appointments at any hospitals 
outside the Royal Free Hospital. To have missed the opportunity 
of filling one of these appointments constitutes a handicap which 
can never be overtaken in after-life. It is clear that if only 2 per 
cent., we will say for argument’s sake, of students at the Women’s 
School can hope to fill house appointments while ro per cent. of 
students in men’s schools can confidently expect to have these 
opportunities, the disadvantage to women students is severe. 
Inasmuch as the University of London is bound to consider 
the interests of its own students before those of all others, it is, 
I submit, similarly under an obligation to make sure that its own 
schools shall give first consideration to the needs of London 
University students. The problem of accommodation for clinical 
students in London is greatly complicated by two facts: (1) That 
all the medical schools of the University, besides receiving students 
for London University degrees, wish to attract, and do attract, 
students from Oxford and Cambridge, who usually complete their 
clinical training in London because neither of the ancient Univer- 
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sities has provided opportunities for hospital study. These 
students are obviously pursuing a university education, and 
as such are eligible for the annual grants derived from the 
University Grants Committee, the only doubtful point being 
whether the grant earmarked for London University should be 
thus diverted to the requirements o1 students from Oxford and 
Cambridge, both of which universities have also grants direct 
from the University Grants Committee. (2) That all the schools 
also admit students who have no intention of pursuing a university 
education but are entering for the diplomas of the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons and of the Society of Apothecaries. 
In perhaps the majority of the schools these non-university 
students form the greater bulk of the attendance, the proportion 
varying with the different schools. 

Under its present moribund constitution the University has 
no control over the distribution of the grants from the University 
Grants Committee, and it has consequently been completely 
unable hitherto to enforce any policy upon its constituent schools. 
Difference of opinion may of course be expressed as to the relative 
value of the two systems of government—that of the past, now 
reaching its end, in which persuasion has been the sole resource 
left to the University, and the system of the future, by which a 
very material power, that of the purse, will be given to the 
University. The President of the Board of Education in his 
speech upon the second reading of the University of London 
Bill, 1926, explicitly said that ‘ the reason for the Bill is that 
practically the whole finance at the present moment of the 
University of London is in the hands of no university body and 
no college body. It is in the hands of the University Grants 
Committee, and the reason for this Bill is to get rid of that 
undesirable control, which is recognised to be undesirable, by 
the University Grants Committee, and to be able to hand over 
the allocation of Government money to a university body.’ The 
university body thus contemplated is the new ‘Court’ which 
will make the distribution to the schools of the University instead 
of the present University Grants Committee. The sum thus 
distributed to the University of London is a very considerable 
one. It amounted to 376,000/. in 1925, to 462,000l. in 1927. 
All the medical schools with one exception accept grants from 
this source at the present time, the amount being determined 
by a general survey of work done. None of the schools could 
view without consternation their withdrawal. It seems clear, 
therefore, that the University, through this ‘ Court,’ will have, 
and is intended to have, a much increased measure of control 
over its schools. It will be able, and is intended to be able, 
to co-ordinate the resources of its schools, to discourage wasteful 
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overlapping where this exists, to relieve congestion where relief is 
needed, by the simple expedient of varying the distribution of 
grants to ensure this end. 

I propose to give some figures which I think will demonstrate 
that there is wasteful overlapping in almost all of the men’s 
schools, and that there is congestion in the Women’s School of 
Medicine, a congestion which will be further accentuated by the 
action now to be taken by the three remaining schools which 
up to the present time have admitted women students but which 
propose to do so no longer. 

Taking the ratio of beds to students as a fair indication of 
provision of accommodation for teaching in the clinical years of 
study, we have the following comparisons :— 


Number of 
Horta en 
graduates. 
St. Bartholomew's . : 482 
Charing Cross . ° 17 
St.George’s  . ° ° 18 
Guy’s . . ‘ 280 
King’s College Hospital ‘ ‘ 114 
London d ; 225 
St Mary’s F s « I2I 
Middlesex ° ° ‘ 136 
St. Thomas’s 162 
University College Hospital 200 
Westminster . 36 
London School of Medicine for 
Women (Royal Free Hospital). 277 





It is obvious on consideration of these figures that, while there 
is ample room at the men’s schools, the Women’s School is already 
too crowded even to meet the requirements «f the students now 
attending that school, and still more to meet the additional influx 
of students which may be expected if the men’s schools which 
now take a certain quota of female students cease to do so. 

I have said that it will be the function of the ‘Court’ under 
the future constitution of the University to administer all it. 
finances, and inasmuch as the demands made upon the University 
chest are always greater than can be met, economy is of the first 
importance. While, therefore, co-education is not, as I have 
said, a primary duty of the University to enforce, if co-education 
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is more economical than other means of relieving the congestion 
at the Women’s School, co-education must be adopted. The 
alternative suggested by the opponents of co-education—namely, 
that the London School of Medicine for Women should build new 
accommodation—directly infringes this rule of economy. Build- 
ing is the greatest of all the expenses in hospital adininistre tion ; 
it is significant that Parliament, when making the grant of half 
a million to the voluntary hospitals in 1921, expressly prohibited 
the application of any of this grant to new buildings, and a very 
strong case would have to be made for incurring this expense at 
the present time. I do not think that such a case can be made 
out ; indeed, I submit that here is an instance of overlapping of 
which the University should take notice, and that the acceptance 
of women students by the men’s schools becomes a necessary 
solution of the present difficulty. 

Those who defend the closing of the men’s schools to women 
rely upon certain arguments which we shall now consider. 

(x) It is stated that there is no reason to continue what is 
represented as a war measure—namely, the reception of women 
at most of the men’s schools in 1915 and onwards—and that the 
number of women at present seeking admission to medicine is 
dwindling, and in any case is not now greater than can be met 
by the Women’s School. The last statement I think I have 
already refuted ; but it may be worth while to consider whether 
the number of women desiring'to enter medicine is in fact dwin- 
dling, and whether it is desirable or not that women should be 
encouraged to make a career in medicine. All the facts point to 
an increased rather than a diminished number of women medical 
students. The heads of the great women’s colleges definitely 
declare that there are more and more girls coming forward to 
enter medicine. The economic conditions of the middle classes 
at the present time make it increasingly necessary for those 
classes, and especially for the professional classes, to seek careers 
for their daughters. While it is true that medicine is one of the 
hardest of the professions to enter owing to the very long curri- 
culum demanded for qualification, it is also true that the rewards 
of medicine are more secure and very considerably greater than 
in most of the other walks of life open to women. 

(2) An objection has been taken to the admission of women 
to men’s schools on the ground that so many medical women 
marry and in many cases relinquish professional work. But the 
same argument would suggest that it is uneconomic to train girls 
for any other professions, or to give them any higher education 
whatsoever, on, what I think is, the mistaken assumption that 
education is wasted upon women who marry. That argument is 
perhaps a strictly masculine one and is not likely to be really 
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pushed to its logical conclusion ; nor does it matter very much 
whether it is so pushed or not, because the women now have a 
voice in their own destinies, and are thoroughly determined to 
mould their own lives as they will. If there is one training which 
is not wasted in married life it is a medical training, for none can 
so well equip a woman for the beneficent and indispensable task of 
bearing and of rearing the future generation. But the unhappy 
disparity of the sexes in our community at present makes matri- 
mony an ideal impossible of achievement for very many women. 
It is also obvious, as we probe this question, that matrimony, 
even if adopted, does not in fact necessarily terminate a woman’s 
activities in other walks of life, and need not do so in medicine. 

(3) The rewards of medical practice open to women have been 
represented as insufficient to warrant their entry into the profes- 
sion. The answer to this argument surely is that if this were so, 
the flow of women students would automatically cease. It was 
my duty some five years ago to act as one of the inspectors for 
London University of the London School of Medicine for Women, 
and I was agreeably surprised to find how well the women from 
that school had fared in after-life, and that they had won a really 
astonishingly large number of lucrative appointments or were 
comfortably established in practice. But there is a new and 
wholly untilled field for women doctors in the vast opportunities 
for work offered by ante-natal and maternity medicine and by 
child welfare centres. In all of these branches of practice the 
present state of affairs is a reproach to the medical profession and, 
especially in maternity medicine, to the whole community, for 
the mortality of childbirth is maintained at a figure so tragic that 
the conscience of the nation has been deeply stirred by it. The 
death rate of confinements in well-equipped maternity hospitals 
is round about 1 in 5000, while the death rate of confinements 
conducted in the homes of the mothers (of all classes, not only 
the poor) is round about 1 in 250. An influential letter, signed 
by twenty-three of the leading obstetric physicians in London, 
appeared in The Times of April 3, 1928, emphasising the crying 
need for reform in this respect. Figures have been recently 
given showing that something like 70 per cent. of confinements 
in this country are conducted by midwives unaided by doctors. 
A midwife can obtain a certificate qualifying her for attending 
confinements after six months’ training ; medical qualifications, 
for women as for men, entail six to seven years of study. Mid- 
wifery has been the bugbear of the male general practitioner, and 
the transference of midwifery to the non medically qualified 
midwife has taken place largely because in many instances the 
qualified male doctor would not undertake it. The argument 
need hardly be laboured that an immense gain would at once 
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accrue if highly trained medical women took a larger share in the 
management of maternity cases, a branch of medicine in which 
* women doctors might meet the terribly insistent present demand. 
The conditions of childbirth in India as revealed in a notable book, 
Mother India, which has excited very considerable controversy 
during the past few months, again offer a field of practice for 
medical women which is quite immeasurable in extent, and the 
need for which is again beyond argument. 

Upon all these grounds it may confidently be stated that there 
never was a time in which medical women were more nec 
to the solution of urgent problems of public health; and, as I 
have said, there is overwhelming evidence that women are 
prepared to meet this demand, if they can secure the training 
proper to do so. 

To understand the position of medical schools in London it is 
necessary to remember that in practically all cases they are 
private corporations, dependent upon the fees of students, and 
until quite recently receiving no subsidies whatever from the 
State. There are probably more schools in London than can 
be comfortably supported by the demand, and the competi- 
tion between them for students consequently is severe. Bitter 
experience has demonstrated the truth of the statement I have 
quoted from the report of the Professorial Board of University 
College that men prefer to go to schools where women are not 
admitted. The reason for this is partly because the competition 
at those schools is much less severe than at the mixed schools, 
The women entering medicine are usually picked women, some- 
what older as a rule than the men, less distracted than the men 
by other claims than those of medical study, and consequently 
usually winning a disproportionate number of academic distine- 
tions. The pace set by the women has been a very hot pace, as I 
have mentioned in the conflicting statements made by Sir Henry 
Butlin and Miss Cock as to the difficulties of passing the examina- 
tions of London University. 

It must be regretfully admitted that there is another circum- 
stance which makes women unpopular to the medical staffs at 
medical schools. The staffs of all our voluntary hospitals give 
their services freely and without any reward other than the 
expectation of practice from their connexion with a teaching 
school. Men pupils when they get into practice, it is thought, 
are more able and more likely to send patients to the consulting 
staff than women pupils, and where the income of the consultant 
is dependent upon that source the consultant is sometimes unable 
to lose sight of these considerations. Personally I believe that 
this again is a mistaken view, and that women are not ess likely 
to contribute to the consultant’s success than men are, if the 
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consultant treats them fairly during their pupilage, which is not 
always the case. 

Certain other arguments against medical co-education which 
have been urged in the lively controversy that has raged in the 
Press during the past few weeks may now be considered. 

The two main grounds of objection raised to the admission 
of women by the men’s schools in the evidence given before the 
University committee of 1915 were—(1) that women are keener 
in their work and take the first places at demonstrations and 
obtain an unfair share of clinical opportunities ; (2) that women 
are unable to contribute to the athletic life of their school. These 
arguments seem so childish that one would be inclined to ignore 
them, but they have been gravely restated in the present con- 
troversy, and one must presumably treat them seriously. (1) In 
response to the first objection it may be said that ‘ first come, 
first served,’ is the rule at all clinics ; that women are not usually 
offered, and would not usually accept, any chivalrous giving up 
of place to them by men ; if the women choose to come early and 
the men do not, surely that is the men’s fault, and no one else’s. 
It is only a part of the keener competition which the presence of 
women introduces, not I think altogether to the disadvantage of 
the school itself. One may cite the story of the small boy who 
was passed in his class by a girl ; his father reproved his offspring 
and wound up his castigation with the gibe that it really was 
something of a disgrace to be beaten by ‘a mere girl’; the 
youngster reflected for a moment and said, ‘ Daddy, I think girls 
are no longer quite so mere as they used to be.’ That is a lesson 
which we male children of a larger growth are beginning to learn 
for ourselves. (2) Women at the mixed colleges, like University 
and King’s Colleges (as apart from the hospitals attached to these 
colleges), take their fair share in the athletic life of the college. 
Co-education is universal in the United States, and athletics 
certainly do not seem to be waning in the schools there. Indeed, 
the converse argument might well be urged that men are stimu- 
lated by the presence of women to greater athletic prowess—if 
the point were in fact worth making. (3) It is contended that 
there is a certain delicacy, apparently more felt by the men than 
by the women, in being taught anatomical and physiological 
subjects together, and in examining patients. I have been 
engaged in teaching clinical medicine to mixed classes for the 
past twelve years and have never found the smallest confirmation 
of this pretension, which was properly derided by the great 
majority of witnesses giving evidence before the University 
committee of 1915 upon this very subject. Seeing that all the 
provincial universities have practised co-education for many 
years now, and that these difficulties have not been manifest at 
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those universities, it is rather difficult to understand why it should 
be supposed that they would arise in London alone. A sentence 
in the report of the University committee of 1915 states explicitly 
that the evidence showed that ‘ most of the difficulties anticipated 
for medical co-education had disappeared altogether in practice.’ 
It is significant that co-education for long practised at University 
and King’s Colleges, where the preliminary medical subjects 
(anatomy and physiology) are taught, has not shown any of these 
difficulties which would seem to be peculiar to the hospitals. 

Dr. Jamieson, then Dean of the Faculty in Leeds University, 
gave evidence before the University committee of 1915 to the 
effect that, though he had been averse from the medical education 
of women, his actual experience since their entry warranted him 
in saying that he could see no good or useful reason against 
treating them on equal terms and along with the men. In four 
years he had had no complaint whatever from surgeons or 
physicians with women among their dressers or clerks, and in his 
own department of anatomy he had refused all suggestions of 
separating the men or women in any way whatever. As has been 
pertinently stressed, men students have worked harmoniously 
with women nurses even in the hospitals, where ‘ delicacy ’ would 
seem to be somewhat unduly developed, and it is difficult to 
understand why difficulties should arise with women students of 
medicine, and not with nurses. 

From my own observation I think there is sometimes a curious 
sex antagonism displayed by the men, whose masculine pride is 
perhaps hurt by the unexpected occasional superiority in profes- 
sional attainment of the women. It is said that a man hates to 
be made a fool of before a woman. Here it is the teacher who is 
at fault, for a teacher who takes a delight in making a fool of any- 
body cannot be a good teacher. Indeed, most of the difficulties 
mentioned reside in the teachers and not in the students. 

The women undergraduates who have been educated in the 
medical schools alongside men undergraduates have not only 
distinguished themselves at the degree examinations, but have 
conducted themselves with such uniform sagacity and tact that 
even their detractors have been forced to express a reluctant 
respect for their behaviour. Thus medical co-education in 
London, so far as the women undergraduates are themselves 
concerned, has fully confirmed the experience of other univer- 
sities. All the more does this redound to the honour of these 
women undergraduates: they have been cognisant of the storm 
of opposition which was brewing, and have met it with the most 
admirable patience and restraint. 

It has been computed that there are about 600 women students 
desiring to prosecute studies in medicine at the present time in 
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London. Probably about a third of this number might be accom- 
modated with reasonable facility at the London School of Medicine 
for Women. The remaining 400, I submit, should be apportioned 
in quotas to be determined according to circumstances at each 
of the medical schools of London. This procedure, suggested by 
the Professorial Board of University College in the first instance, 
as quoted, would at once eliminate any sense of unfairness which 
might be felt if certain schools only were compelled to take women. 
The expedient of taking a small quota has in fact been in practice 
at University College Hospital, which limits its feminine intake 
to twelve students a year. Noschool would then be able to hold 
itself out as a men’s school only, and I am convinced that the 
absorption of the women students would be perfectly comfortably 
eftected, as it has been in every provincial university. The secret 
of this success at the provincial universities has probably resided 
in the fact that, as these universities do not contain more than 
one medical college, there is no other course open to the men than 
to come to the hospital where. women are admitted. Once that 
condition prevailed in London, all the difficulties would probably 
vanish as they have vanished in the provincial hospitals. As the 
Observer very pertinently puts it, ‘ It may be most conveniently 
made a matter for arrangement amongst the hospitals themselves 
whether the attendance of men and women should be promiscuous 
or at separate centres, but their collective responsibility [the italics 
are mine—E. G. L.] is the dominating fact.’ 

Cecil Rhodes, in his famous will, said that educational authori 
ties were often ‘children in finance,’ and the same criticism 
would perhaps apply to the authorities at some of the medical 
schools Have they really considered the probable financial 
reactions of the action they are now contemplating ? The medical 
schools are largely dependent for their functioning on the hospitals 
to which they are attached ; all these hospitals are supported by 
voluntary contributions, swayed, therefore, by public opinion. I 
do not think the London medical schools realise to what an extent 
public opinion is determined to assert the right of women to 
obtain proper medical training, and how easily public opinion, 
if not conciliated, can divert subscriptions from the voluntary 
hospitals, and thus hasten the disastrous consummation, so long 
threatened, of the supersession of the voluntary system by State 
control. The medical schools, as we know them, would inevitably 
disappear under that control, and it would surely be preterable 
to make the small concession, now so widely demanded, of 
admitting a few women to the men’s schools than to risk the 
demolition of the entire system of voluntary hospitals, and the 
consequent destruction of the schools connected with them. 


E. GRAHAM LITTLE. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF MARCO POLO 


Marco Po to, the most illustrious son of Venice, is a name to 
conjure with. To me it has served as an inspiration, and during 
the thirty years I spent in Asia—mainly in Persia, but also 
travelling in Central Asia, in Chinese Turkestan and on the 
Pamirs—I was privileged to follow in the footsteps of the ‘ Father 
of Geography,’ perhaps more than any other traveller. I am con- 
sequently in a position to add something to our knowledge of the 
routes he followed and of the cities he visited in his epoch-making 
journeys. 

The moment is opportune, in view of the recent publication of 
Professor Benedetto’s great work, Ii Milione: Prima Editione 
Integrale. The learned Professor has carefully examined seventy- 
eight manuscripts that were already known, and sixty which he 
discovered hidden away in libraries all over Europe. One of these 
was of the highest importance, being a copy of the lost Latin text 
that is mentioned by Ramusio, who is the Italian Hakluyt. To 
quote the eminent geographer, Sir Filippo de Filippi: ‘ This 
beautiful publication does more than constitute an important 
addition. It marks an epoch.’ Here, then, I leave the subject 
with the hope that the labours of Benedetto in some fifty libraries 
and the tracing of Marco’s routes in Asia by British travellers may 
result in the publication of a new English edition, worthy to succeed 
Yule’s classic. 

The Polo family had been established for some years at Con- 
stantinople and had opened a branch at Soldaia, then an important 
port in the Crimea. From this base, in 1260, Nicholo and Maffeo 
Polo, furnished with ‘a store of jewels,’ travelled inland to the 
court of Barca, the reigning Mongol prince. This was termed Sarai, 
situated on the Volga, and is the ‘ Sarra in the Londe of Tartarie’ 
of Chaucer. Barca paid a high price for their jewels, and the 
brothers were encouraged to penetrate still farther inland, and, 
descending the Volga, they crossed the desert to Bokhara. Mainly 


1 The Observer of March 4. I would mention that Marco’s account of the size 
of the cities in China and the number of their inhabitants gave rise to his nickname 
of Ii Milione. When I visited his neglected home in Venice, I found it in the 
Corte del Milioni. 
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owing to disturbances which broke out, the adventurers were 
unable to leave, and perforce spent three years hoping to proceed. 
The situation was changed by the appearance on the scene of 
envoys of Hulaku Khan—the Alau of Marco and of Longfellow’s 
Kambalu—‘ on their way to the court of the Great Kaan.’ The 
envoys said to the Venetians : ‘ The Great Kaan hath never seen 
any Latins and he hath a great desire so to do.’ The adventurers 
accordingly accepted the invitation to accompany the envoys, and, 
after travelling for a year across Asia, reached the court of the 
Kaan 

Khubilay was eager for knowledge about Europe and received 
the brothers with much kindness. After questioning them on 
more than one occasion, ‘ he took it into his head that he would 
send them on an embassy to the Pope.’ The purport ot the letters 
which he entrusted to the Polos was to request His Holiness to 
send 100 teachers to convert himself and his subjects to Chris- 
tianity, while he was also anxious to receive ‘ some oil of the Lamp 
which burns on the Sepulchre of Our Lord at Jerusalem.’ The 
travellers received a ‘ tablet of gold,’ on which was inscribed an 
order for horses, supplies and escort. Thus helped by the autho- 
rities, they travelled homewards, but yet ‘ the: journey occupied 
them for three years.’ They finally struck the Mediterranean at 
Ayaz, a port opposite Cyprus, and reached Venice in safety in 
1269. 

After spending two years at their home the Polos decided to 
return to China and to take with them Marco, the son of Nicholo, 
a youth of sixteen. At Acre they received from Gregory X., the 
newly elected pope, ‘ credentials and letters in reply to the Great 
Kaan’s messages ; also many fine vessels of crystal as presents.’ 
Moreover, Gregory appointed two friars to accompany them, but 
they shrank from the dangers and hardships of the journey and 
never left the coast. Thus failed miserably the greatest chance 
that ever offered for converting China and the Far East to Chris- 
tianity. 

The Venetians commenced their third great journey in 1271, 
starting from Ayaz, and probably entered Persia at Tabriz, a 
city which ‘ attracts many Latin merchants. . . . It isalsoa great 
market for precious stones.’ From Tabriz they continued their 
journey eastwards, passing through Kazvin. The next city to be 
specially mentioned is Saveh, three or four stages to the south- 
west of Tehran. Marco somewhat naturally confused it with 
Saba, ‘from which the three Magi set out to worship Jesus 
Christ.’ The Venetians then travelled south-east along the 
caravan route to Yezd, where ‘ they weave quantities of a certain 
silk tissue.’ 

To-day, although Yezd chiefly depends for its prosperity on 
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its central position at the junction of several caravan routes, its 
Husayn Kuli Khan silk, of which I possess specimens, is famous 
and is worn all over Persia 

To resume the journey, ‘ When you leave this city you ride 
for seven days over great plains. There are many fine woods pro- 
ducing dates upon the way. . . . There are also wild asses, hand- 
some creatures. At the end of those seven marches you come to 
a fine kingdom which is called Kerman.’ The main caravan route, 
which runs wi@ Anar and Bahramabad, does not answer to this 
description, its altitude being above 5000 feet and so out of the 
question for date-palms. There is, however, another route which 
I have also followed, and at Bafk, which is situated at 3100 feet, 
I found extensive date groves. I also, looking north, saw a wide 
expanse of glittering salt swamp, a favourite habitat of the wild 
ass. Kerman, where I founded the British consulate in 1895, is 
described at some length. Special reference is made to its 
“exquisite needlework in different colours, with figures of beasts 
and birds, trees and flowers, and a variety of other patterns.’ 
Again, Marco has drawn attention to the staple industry, for the 
shal of Kerman (from which our word ‘ shawl’ is derived) is still 
manufactured extensively, although the fabric of Kashmir, which 
is believed to be an imitation of the older Kerman weaving, is 
better known to-day. 

In the onward route to the Persian Gulf the text runs: ‘ On 
quitting the city you ride on for seven days . . . and you come 
to a great mountain; and you find a great descent to a vast 
plain, and at the beginning thereof is a city called Camadi.’ Very 
soon after settling down at Kerman I decided to trace this section 
of the route. I realised that it ran across the unexplored district 
of Sardu, which was a blank on the map, and as such possessed 
special attractions for me. I found it to consist of a very high 
plateau with a ‘ great mountain’ in the shape of the Sarbizan 
Pass, which has an altitude of 9200 feet. Indeed, Marco’s descrip- 
tion is extraordinarily correct in this section, for from the top of 
the pass, in a descent of thirty miles, there is a difference of alti- 
tude of over 6000 feet : no wonder Marco remembered it ! 

The ruins of an important city litter the right bank of the 
Halil Rud, at the entrance to the ‘ vast plain,’ but the inhabitants 
knew nothing of Camadi. However, a recently lithographed 
manuscript of the history of the Seljuks of Kerman gave the key 
to the problem. The passage runs: ‘ Komadin was a resort of 
strangers from Turkey and from India, and a meeting-place of 
travellers by sea and land.’ To-day the ruins merely consist of 
thousands of kiln-burnt bricks, while the surface of the ground is 
littered with fragments of pottery. The present inhabitants 
mainly live in huts made from reeds or in tents, and are not 
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sufficiently civilised to utilise the bricks that are to be had for 
the mere picking up. 

To resume, Marco, who gives an accurate description of the 
francolin, which has afforded me excellent sport in this valley, 
describes the escape of his party from a gang of bandits by taking 
refuge at the village of Conosalmi. In the final descent to the 
coast, passing through low hills, ‘ you come to the Ocean Sea, and 
on the shore you find a city with a harbour, which is called 
Hormos.’ It is, I think, of extraordinary interest to note that 
Marco crossed the route of Alexander the Great,? in the dis- 
trict which the Venetian called Reobarles, or Rudbar. Diodorus 
Siculus terms the place where Alexander made his standing camp 
Salmous. Now, Conosalmi evidently contains the word khana, or 
‘house,’ and it is thus probable that the two places are identical. 
Nor is this all. Nearchus, after his long coasting journey from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Persian Gulf, landed at Harmuza, which 
is identical with Hormos, and when he travelled inland to find 
Alexander, must have followed the same route, albeit in the oppo- 
site direction, as that described by the illustrious Venetian some 
1500 years later. 

Marco gives a full description of Hormos, which, not long 
afterwards, was removed for the sake of greater security to an 
island off the coast, where it became the great emporium en- 
shrined in Milton’s ‘ wealth of Ormus and of Ind,’ and the scene 
of one of the most famous exploits of D’Albuquerque. It would 
appear that the season for sea voyages was past, while the fact 
that ‘ their ships are wretched affairs . . . and are only stitched 
together with twine’ may have influenced the decision of the 
Venetians. Consequently they decided to return to Kerman, 
using a route that lies farther west, and to travel to China entirely 
by land. 

Kerman is situated close to the southern edge of the Lut, the 
great desert of Persia, which occupies the centre of the country. 
Its name, the Arabic form of Lot, has been given to this great salt 
waste owing to the existence of areas covered with bluffs, which 
are worn by the elements until they, to quote The Lady of the 


Lake, 
Form’d turret, dome, or battlement, 
Or seemed fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret. 


In view of the extent to which the Koran influences nomenclature 

in Persia, it is not surprising that here we have ‘ cities of Lot,’ 

and that the name has been extended to include the whole area. 
Marco’s description runs: ‘ You find yourself in a desert of 


® Vide my ‘ Alexander the Great as an Explorer’ in the Nineteenth Century 
and After, October 1927. 
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surpassing aridity. There are neither fruits nor trees to be seen, 
and what water there is is bitter and bad, so that you have to 
carry both food and water.’ The Lut has been crossed by me in 
nearly every part, and I may claim to have been the first European 
to follow in the exact footsteps of Marco Polo. It was during my 
first journey in Persia, and, owing to inexperience, I did not take 
enough water with me. Being quite unable to drink the ‘ bitter 
and bad’ brand, I was fortunate to escape the fate of hundreds 
of travellers, whose bones mark the trail. 

‘ At the end of eight days, you arrive at a province which is 
called Tonocain.’ This word represents Tun and Kain, in the 
latter of which districts I founded the British consulate. In 
Persia ‘ Go to Tun ’ is not a polite remark ! 

Marco breaks off his narrative at this point to give a delightful 
account of the assassins, whose fidai in this very year (1272) 
attempted to kill Prince Edward of England at Acre. Upon 
resuming the account of their journey, we find ourselves at Balkh, 
the ancient capital] of classical Bactria. Here Marco again crosses 
the route of Alexander the Great, and he mentions the claim of 
its leading family to be descended from Iskandar, ‘ Lord of the 
Two Horns,’ a claim that is still made in remote Hunza. whose 
Thums have intermarried with the chiefs of Badakshan, to give 
Bactria its present name. 

Upon leaving this province ‘ you ride twelve days between east 
and north-east ascending a river . . . and come to a province 
called Vokhan. And when you leave this little country *. . . you 
get to such a height that ’tis said to be the highest place in the 
world. . . . And when you have got to this height, you find a 
great lake between two mountains and out of it a fine river running 
through a plain. There are wild sheep of great size, whose horns 
are good six palmsin length. The plain is called Pamier.’ In 
these words Marco describes one of his greatest geographical dis- 
coveries, and for many centuries his account of the ‘ Roof of the 
World ’—to use the Persian phrase—and of the great rams was 
discredited. However, as elsewhere, travellers, mysclf among the 
number, can testify to his sterling honesty. The ‘great lake’ was 
re-discovered and named Lake Victoria by a British explorer, 
while I have shot an ovis polit with horns that nearly measured 
six palms, or 60 inches, at an altitude of 16,000 feet. I have also 
been privileged to see the ‘ record,’ which measures no less than 
75 inches. 

Marco describes the region as being ‘so lofty and cold that 
you do not even see anv birds flying. And I must notice also that 
because of the great cold, fire does not burn so brightly, nor give 


Vokhan, now termed Wakhan, is indeed a ‘little country.’ It can be ridden 
across in a day. 
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out so much heat as usual.’ Here again I can corroborate. Even 
when travelling in July we experienced heavy falls of snow. and 
the winds were so biting that only leather jackets could keep us 
warm. We also discarded our tents, and were glad to take refuge 
in the aku, so well described by Matthew Arnold : 


A dome of laths, and o’er it felts were spread. 


Matthew Arnold was, I think, the first poet to mention the Pamirs 
in the lines : 

Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 

In his high mountain-cradle in Pamere. 


From the ‘ Roof of the World’ the Venetians made for Kash- 
gar. They probably skirted mighty Muztagh Ata, which remains 
a virgin peak, and travelled.down the Gez Valley by a route which, 
as my experience proved, involves ‘continually passing over 
mountains and hills . . . and crossing many rivers.’ 

Of Kashgar, Marco—who was naturally appreciative after 
traversing such a sterile country—writes : ‘ They have beautiful 
gardens and vineyards and grow a great deal of cotton.’ He also 
mentions ‘ many Nestorian Christians, who have churches of their 
own.’ During my residence at Kashgar as Consul-General I made 
repeated inquiries as to any traces of this Christian community. 
I could only discover one surviving custom, which was that, if a 
horse is not sold at a fair, its owner makes the sign of the cross on 
its forehead, to prevent its luck being spoilt. 

From Kashgar the caravan route to China runs across the level 
plain to Yarkand, which, like Kashgar, is a rich oasis. Marco 
refers to the prevalence of goitre, which is still a most distressing 
sight to the traveller, and one can only hope that it may be 
eliminated by the use of iodine in the drinking water. It is 
interesting that Marco.notes that it ‘ arises from some quality in 
their drinking water.’ 

From Yarkand the travellers made for Khotan, the route 
skirting the towering mountain barrier of the Kuen Lun. To my 
surprise, Marco made no mention of it, but the reason would 
appear to be that, owing to the particles of loess that fill the air 
and create a haze, he never saw it. That, at any rate, was my 
experience. 

Khotan, the ‘ Kingdom of Jade,’ termed jasper and chalcedony 
by Marco, was unfortunately the last centre in which I traced the 
journey of the Venetians in Chinese Turkestan, but they reached 
the court of the Kaan safely, after a journey that had ‘ occupied a 
good three years and a half.’ They were welcomed most warmly 
by Khubilay, who was especially pleased with young Marco. So 


* Through Deserts and Oases of Centra Asia, chapter vi. et seq. 
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much was this the case that he sent him on missions to various 
parts of the empire, and gave him high appointments. He proved 
himself to be a capable official, and, realising the Kaan’s delight 
in hearing about strange customs and natural phenomena, he 
took special pains to please his master and entirely succeeded, 
From the point of view of the traveller this period was most 
fruitful, as Marco was able to furnish reliable information as to 
the almost incredible number and great wealth of the cities of 
China, describing province after province with wonderful accu- 
racy ; he also was sent on missions outside China. ‘ When the 
two brothers and Marco had abode with the Kaan all that time 
that you have been told, they began to have thoughts about 
returning to their own country. They applied to the Kaan for 
leave to go, but nothing on earth would persuade him.’ 

A chance had brought them to China, and a chance was to take 
them home. Again ambassadors arrived from Persia. On this 
occasion they were despatched by the Il-Khan Arghun, with a 
request to the Kaan that he would send him a wife. The choice 
fell on the lady Kokachin, moult bele dame et avenant. The journey 
by land was considered to be too long and fatiguing, and, accord- 
ingly, it was decided to return by sea. ‘ Meanwhile Messer Marco 
chanced to return from India, whither he had gone as the Kaan’s 
ambassador.’ The Persian envoys, realising the advantage of 
Marco’s knowledge of the sea-route, begged the Kaan to send the 
Venetians with them. Khubilay finally agreed and equipped a 
squadron of thirteen ships for the voyage. 

The first island reached ‘ after sailing for some three months 
was Java, and they continued to navigate the Sea of India for 
¢ighteen months more before they arrived whither they were 
bound. But I should have told you that it is a fact that, when 
they embarked, they were in number some 600 persons without 
counting the mariners ; but nearly all died by the way, so that 
only eight survived.’ 

Upon landing at familiar Hormos they heard that Arghun 
was dead and had been succeeded by his brother Gaykhatu. Upon 
reporting the safe arrival of the princess, they were instructed 
that she should be taken to the camp of Ghazan Khan, whom it 
had been decided she was to marry. The Venetians probably 
retraced their former route to Kerman, and, crossing the Lut to 
Tun, proceeded to the district of Kuhistan. There they handed 
over the much-travelled Kokachin, ‘ who wept for sorrow at the 
parting.” However, it is pleasant to reflect that Ghazan Khan 
was the greatest of the Mongol rulers of Persia and of a much more 
suitable age for a bride of nineteen than his father would have 
been. At Tabriz the Venetians were highly honoured by Gay- 
khatu, who gave them ‘ four golden tablets of authority,’ and the 
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greatest of all recorded journeys came to an end ‘ in the year 1295 
of Christ’s Incarnation.’ 


Looking back on the many journeys I have made, following 
in the footsteps of illustrious Marco Polo, on none does the golden 
haze lie deeper than on my expedition to the Pamirs, the fascina- 
tion of which high plateaus is wonderfully expressed by Kipling, 
whose verse may well conclude this article : 


Do you know the world’s white roof-tree—do you know that windy 
rift 

Where the baffling mountain-eddies chop and change ? 

Do you know the long day’s patience, belly-down on frozen drift, 

While the head of heads is grazing out of range ? 

It is there that I am going, where the boulders and the snow lie 

With a trusty, nimble tracker that I know, 

I have sworn an oath, to keep it on the Horns of Ovis Poli, 

And the Red Gods call me out and I must go! 


Percy SYKES. 
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THE NIGHTJAR 


THE nightjar is known to most people chiefly by the ‘ jarring’ 
song from which it takes its name. On a still summer evening 
its resonant trill may be heard at a distance of over half a mile. 
In twilight, or at dusk, in a woodland glade, or on some gorse- 
sprinkled common, a glimpse may be caught of the bird in its 
erratic, moth-like flight ; for a moment you may see it poised 
aloft against a glowing west, and then, with a glide and a flicker, 
it disappears uncannily into the gloom. 

With some knowledge of their haunts and habits, it is quite 
possible to obtain a closer view and acquire a more intimate 
knowledge of nightjars’ peculiar and fascinating ways. The best 
time to do this is shortly after their arrival, which occurs in mid- 
May in most localities, though there are records of their appearance 
as early as the first week in April. It is then that their courtship 
behaviour may be watched, and this is, of course, closely followed 
by nesting and the rearing of the young. 

Their love passages are as fantastic as one would expect in 
birds that toy in amorous dalliance in the half-lights and in the 
shadows, 


When the light gentles, and the wind is soft, 
And beauty in the heart breaks like a flower. 


Then you may see the cock, sprawled full length upon some bare, 
gaunt branch, in silhouette like a grim gargoyle against the after- 
glow. As he churrs, the woodland alley-ways resound with 
vibrations which seem so numerous that they almost bewilder the 
ear. It is as though one had stumbled unawares upon some 
witches’ workshop where bent and ancient crones weave cabalistic 
spells upon whirring spinning-wheels. Suddenly the thrumming 
music changes to a rippling trill, not unlike the ‘ bubble ’ note of a 
hen cuckoo ; the singer has slipped off his perch in answer to his 
mate’s crooning call. In and out among and over the tree-tops 
you can see them curvetting and chasing ; they fret the air with 
infinite, mazy patterns as they glide, twist and turn. In his 
ecstasy the cock shouts ‘ coick,’ ‘ coick,’ and smites his wings 
together over his back (a sharp eye can see their tips meet) with 
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acrack like a whip-lash. As he glides past, you can mark the bold, 
white spots upon wings and tail displayed for his lady’s allurement. 
Long the chase continues, through, round and about darkling 
glades and across the paling heavens, till at last she perches on a 
bare limb and he behind her. And then, though by her aerial 
feints and parries she has so often sworn she would never consent, 
she yields to him. 

There are usually two eggs ; I should have been inclined to 
say ‘always,’ from my own experience, but ‘ always’ is a dangerous 
word to use in writing about birds. A well-known naturalist, 
now dead, once showed me a clutch of three which he took himself, 
but he said that he should not have believed in the existence of 
such a laying had he not seen them with his own eyes. He showed 
the eggs to a keeper, who said, ‘ Oh, I’ve often found half a dozen 
of they in a nest.’ Asa matter of fact, the bird books say that 
three are exceptional, but even four are on record. It is, of course, 
possible that such a number is the work of two hens. The 
elliptical eggs are very beautiful: their whitish background is 
marbled and blotted with a variety of shades of brown and grey ; 
viewed from a short distance the general effect is a delicate mauve. 

Seen by themselves upon a patch of burnt heather, or amid 
the dun litter of dead leaves and fragments of bark in coppice 
or scrub, they are conspicuous enough; but on moors where 
bracken is prolific the search for them is often both tedious and 
fruitless. And when the hen is brooding them it is only too easy to 
overlook both her and the eggs she covers. Much has been written 
about the protective colouration of the nightjar; its invisibility 
among its natural surroundings is marvellous, and has to be 
experienced to be properly appreciated. Woodland walkers who 
are not familiar with this bird will, as like as not, be surprised to see 
what they thought was a piece of dead fir bark suddenly take wings 
and vanish amid the larch boles. 

The nesting-place chosen by one bird was, in my experience, 
unusual. It was a scanty patch of dried-up herbage upon a shingle 
bank not more than fifty yards from the sea at high water. This 
site had, however, been used by nightjars in previous years, and 
probably this hen was one that had returned to her old haunt, 
or she may have been a descendant of the original tenant ; that 
nightjars will nest in the same spot, almost to an inch, year after 
year, is well known. When shown to me she was sitting beside 
two young. She fluttered off over the shingle, clucking with 
vexation, flapping and spreading her wings and tail, for some dis- 
tance. Then she flew towards the sea, and after circling over the 
water, pitched on the rocks near its edge—a strange perch, indeed, 
for a nightjar. The young were about ten days old; when 
disturbed they opened their wide mouths, spread their wings, and 
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hissed at us. One, probably the first hatched, was more vicious 
than the other. 

This trick of scuffling along the ground when put off eggs or 
young is, of course, adopted by birds of many species, and almost 
invariably by a nightjar ; it is no doubt an attempt to lead off 
the intruder by feigning injury. I have seen a hen nightjar 
adopt this ruse even when put off adult young who took flight 
simultaneously. The trick has been reduced to a fine art by the 
ringed plover, who lies on the ground on her side, flapping one 
wing spasmodically, spreading her tail, and uttering piteous cries 
as though she were in articulo moritts. 

Flushed from the eggs or young, the hen nightjar, when she 
finds her deceptive ruse unsuccessful, sometimes circles round the 
intruder, clucking and hovering. Often she is joined by the male, 
who behaves in a similar manner and cracks his wings: both 
give vent to the alarm note, ‘ coick,’ continually ; sometimes the 
cock, after circling, perches on some convenient bough, or on a 
gorse bush, and churrs. Once a hen, so disturbed, perched on a 
stump nearby, and sat there clucking and flapping her wings up 
and down as she watched me. I think these actions are intended 
to scare the intruder, though they seem also to be an expression 
of the parents’ alarm. 

One evening I was sitting, a little before dusk, on a log, 
watching a pair of nightjars which I suspected to be nesting ; the 
cock circled round me in eerie, elusive flight. Then he flew off, 
and I lost sight of him. A few minutes later I heard the beating 
of his wings behind me, and saw him hovering over a sandy 
pathway ; he pitched for a second, then flew away again, but 
returned and settled on the same spot. He was standing half 
erect, and stared at me with wide-open eyes, clucking softly, and 
bobbing his head up and down; once he leapt in the air and 
cracked his wings loudly over his back. He stayed altogether 
about two minutes. It was a weird and uncanny performance. 

Possibly there were young or eggs about, and these curious 
antics may have been intended to frighten me away, but I never 
found this nest. Or he may have been lodging a protest at my 
disturbing him from a contemplated dust bath. Nightjars are 
fond of pitching on any dry, dusty patch ; a motor car in which I 
was being driven once almost ran over a cock bird that was dusting 
in the middle of a country lane; the car was nearly upon him 
when he swerved up over the hood and just escaped a collision. 

It is very unusual to obtain a glimpse of a nightjar with eyes 
wide open. When disturbed in bright sunlight the cock will 
settle on a fir branch and watch you through half-open lids. The 
hen, when sitting, if she knows she is observed, also keeps her eyes 
nearly closed, but looks at you through a narrow slit. It was 
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therefore interesting to observe that the young nightjars found on 
the shingle bank kept their eyes open: they were, of course, 
thoroughly alarmed, and as they could not fly, unable to escape. 
I once was lucky enough to catch a hen asleep: she was sitting 
on a nesting site from which some vandal had abstracted the eggs ; 
her eyelids were shut close, and it was some seconds before she 
became aware of my presence and flew off. 

Adult nightjars have on the inside of the long central front 
claw curious comb-like teeth (‘ pectinations’), whose number 
varies even on the two claws of the same bird. There are usually 
ten, but on the claw of a nightjar which I found dead, and 
preserved, there are nine. This pectination is absent in the young : 
the two on the shingle bank had the central claw flat in the 
place where the teeth occur in the adult. There have been many 
conjectures as to the use of this comb. Gilbert White, in a well- 
known letter to Thomas Pennant, says that he saw a nightjar 
when catching ‘ fernchafers’ ‘ distinctly, more than once, put 
out its short leg while on the wing, and, by a bend of the head, 
deliver somewhat into its mouth.’ ‘ If,’ he continues, ‘it takes 
any part of its prey with its feet, as I have now the greatest 
reason to suppose it does these chafers, I no longer wonder at 
the use of its middle toe, which is curiously furnished with a 
serrated claw.’ Other observers have seen—or believe they have 
seen—this performance, but, though I have watched nightjars for 
many hours in different localities, I have never seen one use its 
claws in this manner. 

Other theories are that the bird uses this claw to rid itself 
of vermin, or to comb out the bristles which fringe its wide 
mouth, whose gape, even in the young, is of enormous extent ; 
or again, that the serrated claw enables it to maintain its usual 
position along, instead of across, the branch on which it perches. 
As to the last explanation, the nightjar crouches so low when at 
rest upon a bough that it is impossible to see its feet at all; but 
the pectinations on the claw are so small that it is very doubtful 
whether they would afford any additional support. No satis- 
factory explanation of this curious feature seems so far to have been 
suggested. As this comb is not present in the young bird, its 
evolution must be a comparatively late event in the history of 
the species. 

Both birds share the duty of incubation. Once when I was 
watching a sitting hen the cock flew up at dusk, and, after giving 
a‘ whip-crack ’ with his wings, settled by her ; in about a minute 
the hen flew off. I crept nearer, and saw the cock sitting on the 
eggs, but the hen gave a warning ‘ coick,’ and he fluttered away 
low over the ground with a lavish display of the conspicuous 
white spots on his wings and tail. On two subsequent nights the 
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cock flew up at dusk to the sitting hen and circled round her, 
but did not settle ; possibly he saw me and was alarmed. Next 
year what was presumably the same pair nested in the identical 
spot, but, though I twice saw the cock rise from the nesting site, 
~ I never actually saw him on the eggs. It looks as though the cock 
were in the habit of relieving the hen on the eggs at dusk ; I have 
never seen him sitting on the eggs by day, but, in the case of a 
pair of nightjars kept in confinement, it was observed that the 
male relieved the female for a time in the morning, at mid-day, 
and in the evening. 

Some observers have found that the young when hatched are 
removed by the parents from the nesting site if it is visited or 
disturbed. This was not the case with one brood which I watched 
continuously during one summer. The young remained sitting 
beside the hen within a few feet of where they were hatched until 
the seventeenth day, when I found them on a bare patch some 
fifty yards from the ‘ nest.’ W. H. Hudson, in Hampshire Days, 
relates how two young nightjars, after he had handled them, 
vanished from the spot the next day. Another observer had told 
him that in the previous year he had found the young birds 
were not removed, although he had frequently visited them on 
horseback ; but he had not touched them. 

Probably the young either remove themselves or are led away 
by their parents if they are so disturbed as to be badly frightened. 
The young nightjars on the shingle bank when disturbed crawled 
away a short distance. In such an environment they were very 
conspicuous. At that time, though their feathers were coming 
through the down, they could not yet fly, and therefore had not 
much chance of selecting a protective environment ; but I doubt 
if the young of themselves realise at first the value of assimilating 
themselves to their surroundings. One youngster that I flushed 
in a Cheshire woodland, when it could fly fairly well, pitched on a 
patch of grass, where its presence was very obvious against the 
green background. 

The churr of the nightjar is most often heard by night, though 
I have heard it by day both in the morning and in the afternoon 
for a short period. Often it begins at dusk, and a bird to which 
I listened during one June began its song punctually at 10 p.m. 
(summer-time). The bird usually chooses a dead branch upon which 
to churr, and it may be that the reverberation is by this means 
increased. The prone position along, not across, the branch may 
also have a similar effect. The song of one which I heard reeling 
while perched at right angles across a bough seemed to me to have 
a smaller ‘timbre,’ but on another occasion, when I was listening 
to one churring from the top of the gorse bush on a moor where 
there were few or no trees, the note seemed quite as vibrant as 
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that produced by a bird crouched upon a bough. The tail and 
whole body vibrate with the bird’s music ; if you listen carefully, 
you can hear that there are at least two notes sounded simultane- 
ously, one lower than the other. The ‘song’ is interrupted at 
intervals, no doubt to enable the singer to take breath. I have 
seen the bird turn round on the branch after churring and continue 
its solo facing in the opposite direction. 

The jarring is most often heard on a still, clear evening ; 
cold or windy nights seem to discourage the nightjar’s vocal 
efforts, but it will sing in the rain. 

Among a collection of albinos in a certain public museum 
there are two pure white nightjars with red eyes. It must have 
been an uncanny sight indeed to see these ghostly birds flickering 
through and about the woodland drives and alleys. To them the 
name ‘lych-fowl’ (7.e., corpse fowl), which is applied in some 
districts to the nightjar, must have seemed peculiarly appropriate. 
Little wonder they fell victims to the gun perhaps of some super- 
stitious rustic, for there are still some stupid enough to suppose 
that the nightjar is a hawk, as, indeed, its local name of 

‘ night-hawk ’ testifies. 

The hours which I have spent in watching these curious and 
beautiful birds hold many delightful and inspiring memories. In 
the owl-light of a June evening, when, after the day’s sweltering 
heat, all manner of sweet and subtle moor and woodland scents 
flow from every side, we can almost feel or even hear the flowers 
and leaves growing. At such a time, when— 


. Earth, unto her leaflet tips, 
Tingles with the spring, 


we may reach out after, and perhaps for a short moment even 
grasp, however imperfectly, something of the mystery of the spirit 
which pulses behind all life, not only in man, but in beast and 
bird and insect. We feel the throbbing heart-beat of all things 
alive, the vivid, eager spirit-impulse, which the scientist, however 
deep he probes and peers, has never fully explained or solved. 
And the consciousness of this intense well-spring of life, so virile 
and vigorous in each individual, fosters the hope of our and their 
survival as separate entities after death. Each ego, be it great or 
small, seems now only to be imprisoned in the ephemeral clay, 
which, though for the present it is the medium through which the 
spirit expresses itself, is really but its husk. We feel that not 
only we, but they, are ‘ greater than we know’ 


E. W. HEenpy. 
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TALLISKER OF THE CLIFFS 


Tallisker is the place beyond all that I have seen from which the gay 
and the jovial seem utterly excluded and where the hermit might expect 
to grow old in meditation, without possibility of disturbance or interrup- 
tion.—Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 1773. 


In all the Isle of Skye there are few places more remote than 
Tallisker. It lies beside the Atlantic, and north and south great 
precipices rise where yeasty torrents fall mightily from their 
birthplace among the mists to the thundering seas 1000 feet 
below. 

Many persons of note have enjoyed the hospitality of Tallisker. 
Johnson and Boswell passed two nights within its walls, and 
Pennant rowed upon its broad bay. From the House of Tallisker 
Sir Alexander MacDonald of the Isles in 1745 wrote his historical 
letter to President Forbes as follows : 


My lord. Probably you’ll have heard, before this reaches you, that 
some of our neighbours of the mainland have been mad enough to arm and 
join the young Adventurer mentioned in MacLeod’s letter to you. Your 
lordship will find our conduct with regard to this unhappy scrape such as 
you’d wish, and such as the friendship you have always showed us will 
prompt to direct. 

Young Clanranald is deluded, notwithstanding his assurances to us 
lately ; and what is more astonishing Lochiel’s prudence has quite for- 
saken him. You know too much of Glengarry not to know that he'd 
easily be led to be of the Party ; but as far as I can learn, he has not yet 
been with them. Mr. MacLean of Coll is here with his daughter, lately 
married to Tallisker, and he assures me of his own wisdom; and, as he has 
mostly the direction of that Clan, promises as much as in him lies to pre- 
vent their being led astray. You may believe, my lord, our spirits are in 
a good deal of agitation and that we are much at a loss how to behave in 
so extraordinary an occurrence. That we will have no connection with 
these madmen is certain, but we are bewildered in every other respect till 
we hear from you. Whenever these rash men meet with a check it’s more 
than probable they’ll endeavour to retire to their islands ; how we ought 
to behave in that event we expect to know from your lordship. Their 
force, even in that case, must be very considerable, to be repelled with 
batons ; and we have no other arms in any quantities. I pledge MacLeod 
in writing for him and myself. 
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I come now to tell you, what you surely know, that I am most faith- 
fully, my lord, your most obedient humble servant, 
ALEX. MACDONALD. 


Tallisker. 
11th August, 1745. 


Pennant tells us that ‘ Talyskir belongs to the chief of MacLeod 
and in old times was always the portion of a second son; he 
enjoyed it for life, with the view of giving him the means of 
educating his children who after that were left to the care of 
fortune.’ 

It was MacLeod of Tallisker who led the clan at the historic 
fight of Beinn a’ Chuillin in 1602, for Ruaraidh Mor, the chief, was 
absent seeking aid from Argyle. Tallisker was ‘sheathed in 
armour,’ but was taken prisoner by the MacDonalds, who at last 
gained a dearly-won victory in the dark shadows of Coire na 
Creiche by the pale light of the moon. 

This fight beneath the grim precipices of the Black Cuillin 
was the Jast clan conflict in the Isles. For the last time Donald 
Mor MacCrimmon urged his clansmen forward by the immortal 
memory of his fingers, and when the corries were dyed with the 
blood of the slain, and the tartans of MacDonald and MacLeod 
lay together upon grey stones and brown heather, he composed, 
so it is said, that classical piobaireachd known to pipers the world 
over as ‘ The Desperate Battle.’ 

The MacLeods of Tallisker are now but a name. They live in 
Australia, far from the Isle of Mist, but the house is occupied by 
a worthy successor—one who has much lore of the old times and 
lives amongst the great authors of the past. 

There are few persons, even of those whose home is in Eilean 
a’ Cheo, who have crossed Gleann fo Rathad—the Glen beneath 
the Road—and seen Tallisker amid its trees nestling below them, 
but all who have made the journey must have succumbed beneath 
the spell of PreshaJ Mor. 

No lofty peak is Preshal, Its summit stands just over 1000 
feet above Atlantic waters, yet in all Skye there is no more 
shapely hill. Preshal seems to look upon Tallisker as its special 
care, guarding the old sycamore, beneath which Dr. Samuel 
Johnson sat, from those easterly storms which lift the water in 
spindrift from the hill lochs, and sheltering the well-tended 
garden where roses blossom in December and a blue-flowered 
hydrangea spreads a carpet of pale blossoms on the shortest day 
of winter. 

It was a grey winter’s morning when my host of Tallisker 
guided me, by way of Glen Sleadale, to Preshal Mor. At sunrise 
the frost had lifted, and the slow-climbing sun had tinged for a 
few brief minutes the snow cap on Hecla of Uist, mysterious 
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across leagues of ocean, with delicate primrose light. Now, as 
we climbed, the clouds had overspread the windless sky, and pale 
showers were forming over land and sea. The‘ deer’s hair’ grass, 
rough and wiry, was the brown colour of crotal cloth; only 
~ beside the clear hill springs was the close-cropped grass green. 

On a little plateau, almost on the hill-top, we came unex- 
p-ctedly upon the remains of three small dwellings. They were, 
doubtless, the ruins of summer shielings, but it was curious to see 
them set thus high, and considerably above the best of the 
pasture land. Who but those from a race of poets or artists would 
have chosen to have made their summer homes, on the roof of 
the world yet sheltered from the winds by a smooth wa!l of rock, 
above and below? On a summer’s evening, when the cows had 
been milked and the day’s work well and truly ended, the family 
of these hill dwellers perhaps gathered beside the small door and 
saw the sun sink in a cloud of glory—mystic, wonderful—behind 
Eaval of Uist. 

Beyond Rhum, luminous in glowing haze, they saw, far 
southward, Beinn Hynish and its tapering headland upon the 
distant isle of Tiree, where, so it is narrated, the monks of Iona 
grew their barley. And on days of outstanding clearness they 
viewed, I doubt not, the cone of Hirta rising faint across close on 
100 miles of ocean, where at that time the galleys of MacLeod and 
MacDonald so often steered their imperious course. 

Could one recapture the past one might listen to old tales of 
far-off days, told beside a peat fire that cooled neither by day nor 
by night, from the morning of the going up to the mountain 
shielings at the first glory of summer to the day of autumn and 
of sounding winds when the door was closed for the last time 
before the people with their flocks and their herds set out for the 
glen below. 

But now the summer shielings of Preshal linger as a faint 
memory only. Yet sea, hill, and island rise as they did in those 
early times, and the dwellers in the shielings must sometimes have 
seen the dark spires of the Cuillin free themselves from a sea of 
mist such as pressed in upon them this winter’s day. From 
billowy clouds, light as cotton-wool, first one, then another hill- 
top thrust itself. The snow was almost unbroken, but from 
Sgurr Dearg the Inaccessible Pinnacle rose, black as night against 
the grey of a winter sky. Mist held all the lesser hills. Then, as 
we watched, the clouds lifted, until at last even Sgurr Dearg and 
its Inaccessible Pinnacle were blotted out by that rising aerial 
tide. Did the garden at Tallisker exist when the shielings were 
occupied, the people looked down, even as we did, and saw the 
green grass and fresh flowers almost immediately beneath the 
hill-top. 
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Beyond the garden of Tallisker, and near the shore of the bay, 
is Cuchulinn’s Well. Perhaps the illustrious Knight of the Red 
Branch of Ulster slaked his thirst here one day on passag= in his 
birlinn to Dunscaich in Sleat, where Queen Scathach, the amazon 
ruler, instructed him in the use of the deadly scythed chariot. 

Johnson in his Journal tells us that old Tallisker would drink 
the water from no well save Cuchulinn’s, and that every night 
Donald, his servant, was sent with a pail to bring back some of 
the prized liquid. One wild night, in order to save himself a dark 
and difficult walk, old Donald filled his pail at the burn that flows 
past the house, and hoped that his deceit might be undetected. 
The laird, on tasting the water, became instantly suspicious. This 
was not, surely, the water of his beloved well! Donald was called 
in and was closely questioned, but did not admit his misdeed. 
The laird of Tallisker, in order to put matters to the test, said to 
him, ‘ Donald, this time I will come myself to the well with you, 
and then by the taste of this second pail of water I shall know for 
certain whether you have deceived me.’ 

Full of foreboding, Donald accompanied his master into the 
wild night where wind and rain made music among the cliffs. At 
last they reached the well, and while Tallisker watched carefully 
Donald filled the bucket. As they battled homeward against the 
storm Donald bethought himself of a way to save himself from 
his master’s anger. He crossed the burn behind his master, and 
contrived to spill the water and refill the bucket again from the 
stream undetected. Tallisker, on drinking the water and finding 
it again distasteful, is reported to have said that Cuchulinn’s Well 
must have been bewitched ! 

It is interesting to read Boswell’s account of climbing Preshal. 
He writes : 


After dinner he [Coll] and I walked to the top of Prieshwell [Pennant, 
be it noted, writes of the hill as Briis-mhawl], a very high rocky hill whence 
there is a view of Barra, the Long Island, Bernera, the Loch of Dunvegan, 
part of Rum, part of Rasay, and a vast deal of the Isle of Skye. 


I have said that the way to Tallisker lies through the Glen 
beneath the Road. From Carbost, which may be said to be the 
port of Tallisker, the distance to the house beside the cliffs is four 
miles, and the walk, in winter as in summer, is full of delightful 
variety. One November day the sky brightened after a morning 
of rain and twilight, and when I started on my walk to Carbost 
by the Glen beneath the Road the Minch lay at rest below me 
calm as some sheltered loch, and on its green waters were golden 
pathways from reflected clouds. 

A few minutes before sunset I reached the head of the glen. 
The Cuillin giants all day had been hidden in close mist, but 
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gradually and very wonderfully the clouds now began to lift. 
Sgurr Thuilm first stood revealed Close above, and around, that 
peak a layer of thin cloud floated motionless. It glowed with pink 
fires in the sinking sun—radiant, of remarkable beauty. 
. Sgurr Dearg next freed itself, and the snows upon its lonely 
summit became tinged with purple. Very slowly Sgurr na Banach- 
dich threw off its mantle of mist, and last of all Bruach na Frithe 
showed violet-tinted snows through a window cf its overshadow- 
ing cloud. In the deep-blue sky overhead small sapphire clouds 
floated ; westward they changed to rose colour, then all at once 
dimmed their light as the sun left them. 

About this time, from Carbost, from the heights above 
Sligachan, perhaps from the lonely shores of Raasay beyond, 
came the crafty clan of the fitheach, or raven, winging their way 
homewards to the great precipices of Biod Ruadh where they 
roost. They flew in twos, in threes, sometimes singly, making 
their westward flight in silence save for an occasional guttural 
croak. As dusk settled on hill and glen the last stragglers of that 
winged company passed me, hurrying west before the light 
should fail them, their black pinions with quick thrusts urging 
them forward. Suddenly angry cries drifted down on the still 
air, and a raven could be seen in fierce pursuit of a grey crow that 
had approached him too closely for his dignity. 

There was something inspiring in the strong purposeful flight 
of these ravens, to the number of thirty and more, and I recalled 


the old Celtic saying: ‘If a raven should accompany or precede 


you on an expedition and if he be joyous, your journey will be 
prosperous. If it is to the left that he goes and croaks at you in 
front, it is at a coward he croaks in that manner, or his croaking 
denotes disgrace to some of the party.’ 

That evening I looked down on Tallisker as the last of the 
afterglow was shining behind South Uist across the Minch. Hecla 
and Beinn Mhor were hazy and scarcely visible, but behind those 
faint hills towered the image of a gigantic isle, in shape not 
unlike Rhum. Perhaps the night clouds had taken on the form 
of an island; perhaps I BreasaiJ, that abode of the spirit, for a 
few moments had become visible to mortal eyes. The memory 
of that phantom isle will remain long with me, because of its 
size and the beauty of its form as it brooded benignly above the 
darkening Minch. While still the afterglow lingered the stars 
shone out, and a swift-moving meteor threw a silver streak across 
the silent heavens. Then, from beneath the dim sea-girt cone of 
Hecla, came the clear welcome rays of the Uisinish light. Behind 
me, as I walked, was Jupiter; ahead of me was the Uisinish 
beacon, and there was little to choose between them in brilliance. 
But the rays of the lighthouse rhythmically waxed and waned: 
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the lamp of Jupiter burned with strong and steady glow. Thus, 
without wind and almost without cloud, came the end of the 
short winter’s day in the country of Tallisker of the Cliffs. 

But it is rare, at the season of winter, for calm weather to 
endure beside Atlantic tides, and a morning soon dawned, when 
a fierce southerly gale rushed in upon the dark, smooth-walled 
rocks. Ruman, the Homer of the Gaels, 1000 years ago wrote of 
the south wind ‘setting in across the land of Saxons of the 
mighty shields.’ It would have inspired that royal poet to have 
seen the gale urging the great waves upon the Bay of Tallisker, 
seething with foam. As each wave reluctantly receded, the 
rounded stones that it sucked down with it rolled back with the 
roar of distant thunder. In the fierce, sudden squalls the creamy 
foam was caught up like driven snow upon the gale. Purple 
sandpipers dnd turnstones, flying with difficulty, were at the 
mercy of the storm. As the squalls struck them they were swept 
almost vertically into the air, and the watery sun gleamed 
momently upon their wet plumage. 

Boswell, in his narrative of his wanderings in Skye, writes 
that at Tallisker he ‘looked at no less than fifteen different 
waterfalls near the house in the space of about a quarter of a 
mile.’ In a winter storm these waterfalls are a wonderful feature 
of this stern coast. A little distance north of Tallisker Bay a 
considerable stream of water falls in a glistening cascade to the 
sea a full 500 feet below. On this day of storm the strength of 
the wind was such that the eager fall was caught in the arms of 
the gale and swept back in a cloud of grey spray over the hill-top 
above the cliff. Now and again, as the gale lessened in violence 
between the squalls, the waterfall reached the ocean intact, the 
wind-torn spray swaying now this way, now that, like some wild, 
protesting thing that is harried by a relentless enemy. From time 
to time the low winter sun shone out from the flying wrack, and 
then a splendid rainbow hung halo-like above the fall. Lesser 
waterfalls in the vicinity offered no resistance to the gale. They 
were swept upwards and backwards with such ease that they gave 
the illusion of chimneys smoking furiously in a strong wind. 

At the south entrance to Tallisker Bay is an isolated sentinel 
rock. Its old name, mentioned by Pennant, is Stac an Fhucadair, 
or the Stack of the Fuller (of cloth). It is the ‘ pyramidal and 
reclining ’ rock round which Pennant was rowed 150 years ago to 
the accompaniment of an ‘torram,’ or boating song. This stack 
catches the full fury of the storm, and to-day the great waves 
beat upon it with violence. 

Above the deep chords of the sea music at dusk the shrill cry 
of a soaring buzzard was heard. On the western horizon the sky 
burned dully, and a quick-moving storm brought darkness before 
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its time. Unexpectedly a flash of intense lightning flickered over 
the sea and thunder shook the cliffs, peal succeeding peal in quick 
succession. Torrential rain, driven aslant the gale, drove across 
the sullen sea like a sheet of solid water.. There was wild music 
on Tallisker Bay this winter’s night—the music of the thunder, 
of the waves, of the swaying waterfalls, of the rushing wind, and 
the spirit of the tempest was abroad upon Eilean a’ Cheo. 


SETON GORDON. 
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DE QUINCEY, THE GOBLIN 


THE recent publication of Professor Saintsbury’s new edition 
of de Quincey’s Opium Eater, and the publication of a newly- 
discovered diary of his youth, has revived interest in one of the 
most fascinating and most baffling personalities of English 
literature. 

As that book and its offshoots, The English Mail Coach and 
Suspiria de Profundis, are touched by a light that is not of this 
earth, but of some hollow of the land of demon, so was the man 
himself touched by that light. One says ‘the man himself,’ but 
teally the term ‘ man’ is as much a contradiction when used of de 
Quincey as when used of Shelley. Man of the world, of course, he 
never was, but he was not even a man of common daily life. He 
was in it, but he had not a place in it, nor attempted to find one. 
As Shelley was a wandering spirit of the sky, so was he a wander- 
ing spirit of the dark. He was not man but goblin; a furtive, 
flitting creature whom nobody ever really saw. 

In all the attempted memories of those who knew him we 
perceive an accent of hesitation, as though they are not fully 
certain what or whom they are speaking of, or what they mean to 
say. The picture is blurred, as though the model were continually 
shifting—as he was. They did not fail to see his genius; they 
did fail to see him. In a homely phrase, ‘ they didn’t know what 
to make of him’; and to this day nobody knows what to make 
ofhim. He lived always a hidden and uncommunicative life. His 
motives and his actions were secret, and he went his solitary 
way, carrying out his projects without a word to any but those 
immediately concerned. He achieved even in his lifetime a high 
position in literature, but made no attempt to claim it ; and as 
late as his old age, when magazines were anxious to have anything 
of his, he would hawk his work round to new magazines with the 
diffident air of the beginner. All his life he wanted to hide. Like 
many literary geniuses, he hated writing and hated the literary 
life, and more than once he expressed the wish to make a little 
money and then to ‘slink into some dark corner, educate my 
children, and show my face to the world no more.’ 

So far as the facts are known, his was an uneventful life, but 
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partnered, like so many uneventful lives, by inward tempest and 
uproar. 

He was born in Manchester on August 15, 1785. He was the 
son of a well-to-do merchant—himself a small practitioner in 
letters—and was brought up in the comfort of the well-to-do home 
of those days, among a group of lively brothers and sisters. Like 
the bulk of the English middle class, they had little to mark them 
from any other family of their rank, except the harbouring of a 
rebel—the timid, sickly Thomas, who could not be middle class, 
He was educated, first, at a small private school in Wiltshire; 
then, from twelve to fourteen, at Bath Grammar School, and from 
fifteen to seventeen at Manchester Grammar School. This last 
school he hated, and even more he hated the warty materialism 
of Manchester. So, at seventeen, he ran away, and went on foot 
to Chester, where his mother was living, to report himself and his 
revolt. By an arrangement with her, backed by an uncle to whom 
this display of spirit was agreeable, his escapade was condoned, 
his schooling was terminated, and he was allowed a guinea a week 
with which he could do as he pleased. What. he pleased to do 
during that summer was to go walking through North Wales. But 
in November of that year a sudden madness seized him. London 
called him. Once in London, he thought, he would be able to 
erase his middle-class background, make a career for himself, 
and live independently. By his abilities he could have done that, 
but he reckoned without his diffident and wayward temperament. 
A more helpless being in the material matters of life never lived, 
and for such a being to expect success in such a venture was 
already proven folly. But he was set upon it. He promptly 
wrote to his guardians forswearing his guinea a week, and with 
six guineas in his pocket he threw himself upon the city. Of the 
resulting fiasco the Confessions tell. 

With the turn of the year, however, a reconciliation was 
effected, and in the later part of 1803 he was entered at Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, with a fixed allowance of 1oo/. a year and 
no more. Little is known of his Oxford days. His vacations he 
spent in London, in Bristol (meeting Coleridge), and at the Lakes 
(meeting Wordsworth). For five years he was at Oxford, but he 
kept his terms casually, as the mood suited him, and, though 
noticed as a brilliant scholar, he never sat for his degree. After 
Oxford he entered at Middle Temple for the Bar, but, though he 
ate his dinners, his shiftless habits and the undirected way of life 
into which he had fallen made his studies again wasted effort, and 
again he never sat. 

Arising out of his meetings with Wordsworth, the fancy took 
him to settle in Grasmere. Wordsworth was moving to a some- 
what larger house, and suggested his taking his empty cottage. 
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This he did in 1809, and now found himself in the society of his 
idol and of a literary group made up of Southey, ‘ Christopher 
North,’ Coleridge, and some less eminent names. Throughout 
this period he lived in idleness, under the bondage of laudanum, 
on the money that had come to him as his inheritance. But in 
1816 he married Margaret Simpson, daughter of a dalesman, and 
though the early years of marriage were spent in idleness and 
laudanum, he soon found it necessary to make a supreme chal- 
lenge to his thraldom and to look about for work. He did both 
successfully ; and the man who even then would have honoured 
the greatest metropolitan newspaper as its editor, and was later 
to honour English literature, became the editor of an obscure 
local sheet—the Westmoreland Gazette. The engagement of such 
aman on such a paper, as may be imagined, did not last long— 
barely a year; but it was useful since it gave him his first experi- 
ence of literary work and showed him his path. 

Seeking here and there for further literary occupation, after a 
disappointment in Edinburgh, where he had hoped for something 
from ‘ Christopher North,’ then editor of Blackwood’s, he turned 
again to London ; and there his literary career began. Through 
Charles Lamb, whom he had met on previous visits, he was intro- 
duced to the proprietors of the London Magazine, then in its first 
blaze of contributions from Lamb, Hazlitt, Allen Cunningham, 
Thomas Hood, Barry Cornwall, Talfourd, and Carlyle. In that 
magazine his first piece of serious writing appeared, and that first 
piece was the first portion of the Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater. It attracted immediate attention ; indeed, it killed the 
rest of the contents of the issue in which it appeared ; and though 
his fortune was not made, the name of ‘ The Opium Eater ’ was. 
He continued to feed the London with contributions under that 
pseudonym, and they were glad to have every scrap he sent them ; 
but his heart was away from London, with his wife and children 
in Grasmere, and in 1826 he surrendered his London fame and left 
the city, never to return. 

His next step was to Edinburgh, where Blackwood’s was now 
ready to welcome him. Here he was kept busy with work and 
with to-and-fro Grasmere visits ; but in 1830, finding the separa- 
tion from wife and family unbearable, he sold his Grasmere home 
and moved completely to Edinburgh, where the rest of his life— 
apart from a year or two at Glasgow—was spent. It was a life of 
constant work, made harder by his habits of procrastination and 
by long spells of mental depression, and clouded by the loss of 
those he loved. In 1833 his youngest son died. Two years later 
his eldest son died. Two years after that his wife, Margaret, died 
—the bitterest blow of all. Little is known of Margaret de 
Quincey. She sat always in the background of his life. She was 
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one of his secrets, one of the things that no man ever tells, though 
he write ten volumes of autobiography. 

From now on his life was divided between literary labour and 
the care of his remaining children, until they were old enough to 
enter upon life. With the idea of making things easier for him, 
his eldest daughter, not yet twenty, removed the younger children 
to a cottage at Lasswade, a mile or so outside the town, so that he 
might work in peace and have a country retreat whenever he 
wanted it. This cottage became the centre of his life until its end 
in December 1859. He was still occupied at his lodgings, 42, 
Lothian Street, in seeing the last volume of his collected writings 
through the press, when he quietly collapsed. His condition was 
so critical that he could not be removed to the cottage, yet for 
six weeks he lingered, nursed by two of his daughters. At last 
the end came, and in the early morning of December 8 this strange, 
tormented life ceased without suffering or struggle. 

Looking over that life, one sees a peak-fact that rises above all 
others. That peak-fact is London. 

London was his crisis. He had four London periods—first, in 
1802, after the bolt from North Wales; second, in 1804, during his 
undergraduate days ; third, from 1806-9, when he was keeping his 
terms for the Bar; and last, from 1821-6, when he was writing for 
the London Magazine. The important periods were those of 1802 
and 1804. The first created that weakened state of health upon 
which he lays his bondage to laudanum ; in the second he entered 
into that bondage. It was these days that formed, or twisted, much 
of his inward life and fixed the hue of his writing. Queer enough, 
in any event, that writing would have been, for even as a child 
he was abnormally imaginative, and his imagination had rich 
stores of learning to play upon ; but without the London years 
the orchestra of that imagination would have lacked the dark- 
toned instruments that compose that unique hue. London gave 
him a shock from which he never recovered—a shock that meant 
a load of suffering for him and a load of treasure for us. For the 
rest of his life he was to have always before his eyes the racing 
phantasmagoria of London faces and in his ears its tumultuous 
footfalls. 

Its first effect was to bewilder him. By its size and constant 
motion alone it would and does do that to any sensitive provincial 
coming to it with no other idea of cities than that afforded by the 
little cities of inner England. To most it does no more than that, 
and then only for a brief space. To the insensitive it does 
nothing. But for the artist there is something more : there is its 
Sphinx-like spirit. This spirit de Quincey was quick to recognise 
and dismayed to face. Coming close upon his wonder, the 
recognition of it filled him, as it fills all artists, with terror— 
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the terror that arises from contemplation of the most dreadful 
conception possible to the human mind : the conception of some- 
thing that has no beginning and no ending. It is the wreck of all 
the laws that the mind has built. Because his mind must have 
some rock on which to rest man has invented gods and built 
upon them his ideas of a directed universe. Once that rock is 
overthrown, and he is asked to realise no beginning and no ending, 
his mind must wander, which is our synonym for madness. 
London does end, but its end is not visible from any central point, 
or even after miles of walking ; and it was this conception of 
unending immensity that paralysed de Quincey. 

Just as men, otherwise brave, will carry a life-long fear of cats 
or water or lightning, from some misadventure of childhood, so 
from the age of seventeen, after those first few weeks of London, 
he carried a life-long fear of London. A single whisper of that 
word rolls round the gallery of his memory and returns in a roar. 
London was his evil genius, or, in the Freudian jargon of to-day, 
hiscomplex. It figured in his regular dreams and in his laudanum 
visions. It darkened his heart as he lay waiting for the London 
coach in the Shrewsbury inn. It struck him down and broke him ; 
and it so haunted his life that whenever, in his writing, he seeks an 
image of ruthless power and dire immensity, the word ‘ London’ 
supplies it. Never was its shadow lifted. Under all the surging 
orchestration of his prose is a drone-bass of the storms of London. 

In a passage of The Pains of Opium he speaks of the per- 
plexities of his steps in London. Perplexing as they were to him 
in performance, they are doubly perplexing to those who would 
try to track them at a distance of a century and a quarter, or even 
to locate the points of his sojourns. Roughly, one may say that 
his London territory is Soho and East Marylebone—that is, the 
portion of Marylebone enclosed by Great Portland Street, Totten- 
ham Court Road, Euston Road and Oxford Street, and that 
portion of Soho from Greek Street to Golden Square. Indeed, it 
might be narrowed to one long streak of this territory which can 
be taken in a single eye-shot. If you stand at the far northern 
end of Great Titchfield Street, and look southward, you have a 
vista over Oxford Street and through Soho to the chimneys of the 
power-station on the edge of Golden Square, and you are seeing 
the important de Quincey London. Greek Street and Great 
Titchfield Street were his homes. In Oxford Street he bought his 
first laudanum. The corner of Great Titchfield Street was his 
nightly rendezvous with Ann, and in Golden Square he parted 
from her for ever. These scenes made the drive and stir of his 
life, and later they made the background of his memories and of 
those nights of horror when laudanum recalled them and diabo- 
lised them. 
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Not that they needed diabolising, for in their native shape and 
air they were—and are—already devilish. Most of the streets are 
in spirit as they were in his time. Then, as to-day, the 
houses were let out in cheap lodgings: they had ‘ come down’ 
from their 1750 estate. London districts have their fashionable 
and unfashionable periods. They start in the mode; they 
decline ; they rally ; they decline again to the point of extinction, 
and rally yet again, until they decline into slums. De Quincey 
knew the district in one of its decline periods, and to-day it is in 
another of those periods—except for the rebuilding of some of its 
houses, it is just as he knew it. Cleveland Street, Bolsover Street, 
Titchfield Street, Clipstone Street—these streets, to my fancy, are 
a closer picture of the hell conceived by the old poets than the 
picturesque flames and torments by which they illustrated it. 
Outwardly decent, they are sadder to the eye and to the mind 
than the courts of any slum, more craven than the streets of any 
benighted Northern town. They do not breathe—they sigh. 
Even on days of summer their distances are haunted by mournful 
mists, and the cry of the hawker—itself the voice of squalor— 
floats through the mist like the cry of a being floating through a 
nebula, without habitation on planet or in space. Their hold on 
life is but a perfunctory commerce with life’s leavings. Their 
shops are new shops offering used goods at second hand, or second- 
hand shops offering the meaner quality of the new goods ; and 
of their houses some, with a last finger-hold on seemliness, offer 
meagrely respectable lodgings to the meagrely respectable; 
others offer a furtive and second-hand appeasement of lust. As 
they are to-day, so were they in his day. 

When we examine the record of the laudanum visions it is 
clear that most of them had their basis here. They were 
enchanted replicas of East Marylebone. It may seem incredible 
to those unfamiliar with drugs that such ornate tapestries could 
have grown upon these haggard streets, but opium works like 
that. The drug cannot supply the vision without material, and 
that material must be found in the conscious or sub-conscious 
mind. All it can do is to recover and release forgotten things, 
or rebuild immediate things, in enhanced form ; and the more 
perceptive and richly stored the mind of the drug-taker, the more 
fantastically magnificent will the vision be. This enchantment 
of common things is one of the startling and, unfortunately, 
alluring virtues of the drug. You, about to take opium or 
laudanum, may be sitting in a bedroom of a Bloomsbury or 
Bayswater lodging-house, amid the sad appointments of those 
places—a wallpaper of dim roses that once were flaming, an iron 
bedstead, a washstand and dressing-chest of deal, dingy curtains 
shutting out possible overlookers who could not possibly see 
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through the rain-dimmed window, threadbare art-carpet, lifeless 
pictures. And lo! fifteen minutes after taking the drug, your 
own grief and the grief of the room will have vanished. You will 
not beina dream. You will be wide awake, but with heightened 
faculties of eye and ear. You will still be in that room, and none 
of its arrangements and appointments will have been moved. 
One might think that these heightened faculties would be so 
much the more repelled by the room, but, though nothing has been 
moved, all is changed, rehabilitated in a world of colour and light. 
As the drug is of Oriental earth, so it works upon brain and eye in 
Oriental imagery. The room towers to the dimensions of a 
mountain pavilion of Cathay, embellished with all the fancies 
that opium can drive from the recesses of your consciousness. 
The wallpaper is a silken banner; its faded roses become 
emblems of pagan frenzy. The drab quilt of your bed blazes 
with the flowers of the Hanging Gardens. The bed itself is an 
imperial couch, and its knobs are minarets. The tinkle of an 
organ in the street below becomes as rich in its texture as a score 
of Berlioz, and the tiny crepitations of a mouse in the wainscot 
become a salvo of artillery. There comes, too, the phenomenon 
of the interchange of senses, when a melody can be seen and a 
picture can be heard. 

But, as I say, all this false splendour comes, not from opium, 
but from its release of your own projections ; and no man ever 
saw or heard in a drug-trance anything that did not somewhere 
live in his own mind. So in de Quincey’s visions of Assyrian 
terraces those familiar with the workings of drugs can see the 
laudanum-heightened memory of the terraces of Oxford Street 
and the labyrinths of Marylebone, and in the mournful processions 
through the valleys of Lebanon we can see the daily and nightly 
promenade of urgent London people upon their urgent occasions. 

Even to-day a wet Sunday in Marylebone plunges one into the 
abominable ; in 1804 it must have sent one to the bottom ; and 
I think those who have paced out such a Sunday, and those whose 
imaginations can evoke it for them, will agree that by itself, and 
without the imposed burden of neuralgia, it excuses, if it does not 
pardon, the lonely scholar’s surrender to laudanum. Whether 
he would have fallen to laudanum without the push of a wet 
London Sunday and neuralgia is an idle question, to which the 
answer is—Yes and No. He did fall, and he fell by those agencies. 
Predisposed as he was, by nature, to take any way of flight from 
the world’s pain, it is probable that other agencies would soon 
have worked for him. But it was by the agencies London and 
neuralgia that he opened for himself a lifetime of physical and 
mental suffering, and in seeking for apologies it is these that he 
names. 

Vor. CIII—No. 615 zz 
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A soul in torment knows deeps and shades of suffering from 
which the mass of men are happily held, but vaster deeps and 
darker shades are known by those whose torments are of their own 
creating. Always, if he had never touched laudanum, he would 
have suffered. At six years old he had a capacity for suffering 
far beyond that of most adults. Laudanum enlarged it and laid 
new channels for it, and in his deepest pain, pain created by the 
laudanum excesses, the keenest stab came from the knowledge 
that he himself had laid and dug those fresh facilities. The 
sorrows of the afflicted are temperate and endurable because of 
their outward visitation, but the sorrows of Burns and Poe and 
Thompson and Coleridge and de Quincey, and all the self-afflicted, 
are made keener by the teeth of remorse. In a passage where he 
was wearing the purple (but not, at that moment, as an emperor) 
he cries : 


_ Oh, spirit of merciful interpretation, angel of forgiveness to youth and 
its aberrations, wilt thou charm away that mighty phantom, born amidst 
the gathering mists of remorse, which strides after me in pursuit from for- 
gotten days—towering for ever into proportions more and more colossal, 
overhanging and overshadowing my head as if close behind, yet dating its 
nativity from hours that are fled by more than half a century? Oh 
heavens ! that it should be possible for a child not seventeen years old, bya 
momentary blindness, by listening to a false, false whisper from his own 
bewildered heart, by one erring step, by a motion this way or that, to 
change the currents of his destiny, to poison the fountains of his peace, and 
in the twinkling of an eye to lay the foundations of a long-life repentance! 


The misery had been real enough, but he was here dramatising 
it, and it is not conveyed so forcibly as in a brief scene of his old 
age in the streets of Edinburgh. A friend, John Findlay, met 
him one summer evening on Dean Bridge. He was supposed to be 
on his way to a dinner, but explained to Findlay that his mental 
state was so bad that he had turned back; and in giving his 
reasons as he rested on the bridge he suddenly broke away with 
‘Oh, my God, the misery I’ve been born to endure!’ There is 
something more in that cry than the symptomatic self-pity of the 
drug-taker, though it traces back to the drug. 

Yet perhaps without laudanum he would have died young. 
From earliest childhood he was a neurotic, but a neurotic—the 
combination is not unknown to medicine—with a stout constitu- 
tion. Without that constitution he could not have survived the 
immense doses of laudanum ; as it was, they may have saved 
him, for a stout constitution does not necessarily mean a long 
life. Many bodies live and thrive on poison, and if they do not 
discover the poison that they need, they die. I have known two 
cases where poison should have killed and did not. These cases 
were condemned, twenty and twenty-two years ago, by more 
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than one doctor. In each case the man, having then no further 
concern for his health, turned to some kind of poison for ease from 
the ordeal of waiting. They are not healthy men to-day, but they 
are alive and still using their poison. We are not justified in 
assuming that the poison saved them—the doctors may have 
been wrong—but there is the fact that they were sick men, and 
the continued daily poison, which might have killed a healthy 
man, did not kill them. De Quincey must have been of this type, 
for certainly he fed for many years on poison. His daughters have 
told us, and his Edinburgh friends confirm them, that only at long 
intervals did he eat a meal. Even after he had conquered 
laudanum he lived mainly on fluids—coffee, tea, soup—and a 
little vegetable. It is not, therefore, a wild guess that had he not 
discovered laudanum he would not have lived to the age of 
seventy-four, and without laudanum a striking motif would be 
missing from the scheme of English literature. 

The shop of the Oxford Street chemist, the ‘ beatific druggist,’ 
who sold him his first dose, is, like most de Quincey haunts, no 
longer standing. Where he did not cover his own tracks, accident 
did it for him. One point only of his London sojourns remains as 
it was. This is the house of Brunell, the moneylender’s jackal. 
In this house, through the bleak November days of 1802, as yet 
unwarmed and uncoloured by the purple drops, he slept on the 
floor with the little household drudge. It is No. 61, Greek Street. 
He gives somewhere a direction to it, and tells us that it stood 
‘at the north-west corner of Greek Street, being the house on 
that side the street nearest to Soho Square.’ ‘ North-west corner ’ 
locates it, but, seeing that both sides of Greek Street run parallel 
into Soho Square, the further direction is confusing. The house 
to-day is little altered. It is now occupied by a shipping and for- 
warding company, and the ground floor is fitted as a shop. In 
the upper part it is unaltered from his description of it, and in 
one matter it is precisely now as then. He speaks of its windows 
being ‘coated by a paste composed of ancient soot and super- 
annuated rain.’ When I passed it, on the day of writing this page, 
its upper window was just so coated. This is a disfigurement 
incidental to the business of any warehouse, but as the building 
wears a London County Council plaque celebrating de Quincey’s 
use of the house, it is pretty to amuse oneself with the fancy that 
the window is deliberately so kept to his memory. 

His other London points are three—namely, 4, York Street, 
Covent Garden; 5, Northumberland Street, Marylebone ; and 82, 
Great Titchfield Street. In an upper back room of 4, York Street, 
the Confessions and some later things were written. At that time 
Lamb was living in Russell Street, a minute’s walk from York 
Street, and this near neighbourhood to Lamb may have decided 
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de Quincey’s choice of these lodgings. Some alterations have been 
made here since the premises were occupied by Bohn, the pub- 
lisher. The lower part is now a florist’s shop, and the room 
upstairs where a masterpiece was written is used as a shaving 
saloon. (No detail of daily life gave de Quincey more acute dis- 
tress than being shaved!) No. 5, Northumberland Street has 
gone. This little street, leading from Marylebone Road to Pad- 
dington Street, has suffered much change. One side is covered 
by ‘ mansion ’ flats, the other by Marylebone Workhouse. At the 
southern end are four old houses of the kind that originally com- 
posed the street. They are renumbered 1A to 4, the Workhouse, 
presumably, being No. 1. The No. 5 at which he lodged—and 
where, so far as one may trust the dating of his letters, he took 
the laudanum he had bought in Oxford Street—must therefore 
have stood on the site now covered by the Workhouse. 

But there is no knowing certainly that this goblin was lodging 
at any given place at any given time, so often was he flitting and 
so casual was his memory of these matters. His first biographer, 
H. A. Page, whose book has never been superseded, makes a 
statement about his London lodgings—no doubt from information 
supplied by de Quincey—which is contradicted by de Quincey’s 
own letters. Page says that ‘about this time (1808) he was 
living in Great Titchfield Street, but removed to Marylebone to 
share rooms with a college friend.’ But from letters addressed to 
him and letters from him it is clear that the reverse happened— 
he moved in 1808 from Marylebone to Great Titchfield Street. All 
Wordsworth’s letters of 1809 about the Convention of Cintra 
pamphlet, which de Quincey was seeing through the press for 
him, are addressed to Great Titchfield Street, while from 1806-8 
letters from his mother and other correspondents are addressed to 
Northumberland Street. 

The 82, Great Titchfield Street of his time has also gone. This, 
with two or three adjoining numbers, has been rebuilt in one 
corner block of shops below and flats above ; so that only two 
known London haunts remain—Greek Street, his first home (or 
kennel), and York Street, his last. He passed through life as a 
shadow, and left only shadowy traces of his passing. 


THOMAS BURKE. 
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MEMORIES OF 1914—1918 
III. WINTER ON THE SOMME 


‘La guerre,’ said the soldier, ‘la guerre a perdu son prestige. 
Et souviens toi comme il était puissant. On se la figurait féroce 
et magnifique, dans sa pourpre brflante de sang et de feu. Elle 
imposait, comme un soleil noir. A présent on lui donne son vrai 
nom: une corvée. La plus lourde, la plus monotone, la plus 
rebutante des corvées.” A more accurate description of the war 
on the Western Front has not been written. The moments of 
exultation were few and very far between ; the hours of monotony 
were interminable. A diary of a long period of service in the 
trenches would be of no greater interest than a diary of any 
labourer engaged day by day, indifferent and unimpressed, on 
the forced labour of mechanical employment. The infantry 
soldier remembers trench warfare for the most part in terms of the 
long watches of the night, the slow coming of dawn, the few hours 
of fitful sleep, the unceasing labour on the construction of new 
trenches and the maintenance of old trenches continuously 
destroyed by shell fire and rain, the monotonous coming and going 
of ration and supply parties for ever jamming.in the narrow 
communication trenches. The patrolling of ‘No Man’s Land’ 
during the darker hours of the night, and the repair of the ever- 
broken barbed wire under the menace of rifle and machine-gun 
fire, introduced an element of excitement into the dullest of 
trenches. But there was no excitement in the constant shelling 
by guns of every calibre and by the heavy minenwerfer; merely a 
disgust at the appalling noise and the unending apprehension of 
imminent danger. This again was varied only by the yet greater 
disgust at the sight of the dead and the dying, and of the sufferings 
of the wounded, which was of daily occurrence in the quietest, 
and of hourly occurrence in the worst, sectors of the trench line. 

But it may be not without interest to choose one period of 
trench warfare and to describe it in some detail, and I have taken 
for that purpose a period which I spent with my regiment in the 
trenches fronting the village of La Boisselle in the second winter 
of the war. This was the first occasion on which I was in the 
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front-line trenches, and the various features of trench life, after- 
wards to become so familiar and monotonous, had at that time 
all the attractions of novelty. Moreover, the La Boisselle 
trenches were among the most notorious in the British lines, 
For a considerable distance the opposing lines were divided only 
by the breadth of the mine craters ; the British posts lay in the 
lips of the craters protected by thin layers of sandbags and 
within bombing distance of the German posts; the approaches 
to the posts were shallow and waterlogged trenches far below the 
level of the German lines, and therefore under continuous observa- 
tion and accurate fire by snipers. Minenwerfer bombs of the 
heaviest type exploded day and night on these approaches with 
an all-shattering roar. The communication trenches were in 
fact worse than the posts in the mine craters to most people; 
there were, however, some who always felt a certain dislike of 
sitting for long hours of idleness on the top of mines which might 
at any moment explode. In the craters movement of any kind 
in the day-time was not encouraged. 

When I joined my regiment I found, to my great disgust, 
that it was enjoying a brief period of rest ; the first, I was given 
to understand, since the battle of Mons. This was no consolation 
to me, as I was consumed with desire to see the war at first hand. 
But in fact the rest lasted for a brief period only, and it was not 
long before in a blizzard which swept down from the north, 
causing some casualties and disabling one of the officers in my 
company, the regiment set out for La Boisselle. We halted at 
Millencourt, behind Albert, on the way ; company commanders 
and the colonel went up to examine our trenches and reported on 
them unfavourably. The colonel stated that in his long experience 
they were the worst trenches which he had ever séen. Nobody, 
however, seemed either excited or depressed. In fact, stories of 
mud up to the thighs and minenwerfer unlimited appeared to 
constitute a good joke with the regiment. 

Early in the afternoon we left Millencourt. My company 
was the last to start, as we were taking over Usna Redoubt, a 
strong point in the support line. We marched through Albert, 
over the railway bridge, past the ruined cycle factory, and so 
through the square under the shadow ot the shell-torn church, 
with the image of the Virgin and Chi:sd dependent at a miraculous 
angle from the tower, and out on to the Bapaume Road At the 
light railway crossing beyond the town we halted again under a 
great calvary to inquire for some promised gum-boots, which 
were unhappily not forthcoming. The railway line was over- 
grown with weeds, the next station, Fricourt, being in German 
hands. On our right were the remains of a house, whose shelter 
looked most inviting, and a battery of artillery, well concealed, 
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in action. We proceeded slowly up a long and unpleasantly 
exposed stretch of broad route nationale, which extended bleak 
and haunted to the skyline. On one side were shelters scooped 
out of the bank, and some dug-outs where the tunnelling company, 
working in the mines of La Boisselle, kept their stores. The road 
was under constant shell fire, but was protected from direct 
observation from the German lines by a rise on the summit of 
which were the riven trunks of five tall trees. Some telegraph- 
posts, still erect, represented the only other feature of the land- 
scape. We entered the communication trench and halted for a 
moment. I took the opportunity of looking round up the 
mournful overgrown road, protected by a wire barrier, beyond 
which no traffic had passed for many months, and down to the 
Ancre and Albert city behind us. Then we moved forward down 
a good and fairly dry trench, turned down one much worse and 
very shallow, and so arrived in Usna Redoubt, a maze of well- 
constructed trenches and deep dug-outs, in one of which I found 
the outgoing officers endeavouring to leave us a respectable fire 
by pouring rum on to the stove, a strange initiation into the 
practices of trench warfare. 

The night was peaceful in Usna Redoubt ; the shelling, which 
was heavy on our front line, and the snow, which fell through the 
night, did not disturb our sleep. Dawn came, and I set out to 
explore the neighbourhood. Growing tired of the mud and 
constant traverses of the communication trench, I took advantage 
of a fold in the ground which denied direct observation from La 
Boisselle and emerged into the open. I came to a grave with a 
black cross, marked ‘ Deux Soldats Frangais Morts pour la 
Patrie.’ The grave was strangely solitary in all the surrounding 
desolation ; the rank grass whispered sadly in the fresh morning 
breeze. 

In the valley below was Aveluy, bathed in the freshness of 
sunrise. To the north was Authuille Wood, on whose eastern 
edge our line ran, where my regiment was almost annihilated a 
few months later. Beyond it lay the great mass of Aveluy Wood. 
Through a gap could be seen the uplands beyond the Ancre, with 
the ruined villages of Hamel on our side and Beaumont-Hamel 
on the German. I turned to the west. Below lay Albert and in 
the background Millencourt ; smoke curled from the chimneys, 
forming a blue haze amid the tall trees. I looked at the village, 
which I had left the day before, as from another world. I reflected 
that in the five miles which lay between were a thousand years of 
civilisation and all ‘the ages’ slow-bought gain.’ There man 
went forth to his labour until the evening ; here he toiled un- 
ceasingly to maim and to slay. Here Death held sway, and the 
life of man was numbered in days, not years. And Death was 
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no ‘ sundown, pleasant and serene,’ but a stroke as of lightning, 
or a long-drawn-out agony, suffered alone amid all the grim fury 
and horror of battle. There man lived in some measure of com- 
fort and security ; here he lived in noisome holes burrowed out 
of the earth, as primitive man had lived in forgotten ages, and, 
as then, his every artifice was employed to keep alive the torch ot 
life. There a thousand little fussy things mattered, but here the 
conventions and disguises of civilisation were laid aside and the 
real man was seen. The worries and cares of the old life had lost 
their power, for man was face to face, every hour, with the 
eternal riddle of Death. 

It was the quiei hour after dawn, and for the moment there 
was peace. Not a shot rang out to break the stillness. Yet 
many were watching the last dawn stealing over these chalk 
uplands ; the regiment before Authuille lost sixty-six men that 
night. 

I turned back from the grave of the French soldiers and made 
my way to Usna Redoubt. The morning was peaceful. In 
the afternoon I and a companion went forward to inspect the 
mine craters, which my company was to take over in the course 
of the night. We passed down our front-line trench towards the 
ruins of the cemetery through which our line ran. East of the 
cemetery was the heaped white chalk of several mine craters 
Above them lay the shattered tree stumps and litter of brick 
which had once been the village of La Boisselle. We progressed 
slowly down the remains of a trench and came to the craters, 
and the saps which ran between them. Here there was no 
trench, only sandbags, one layer thick, and about two feet above 
the top of the all-prevailing mud. The correct posture to adopt 
in such circumstances is difficult to determine ; we at any rate 
were not correct in our judgment, as we attracted the unwelcome 
attentions of a sniper, whose well-aimed shots experienced no 
difficulty in passing through the sandbags. We crawled away 
and came in time to a trench behind the cemetery, known as 
Gowrie Street. Liquid slime washed over and above our knees; 
tree trunks riven into strange shapes lay over and alongside the 
trench. The wintry day imposed a greyness over all. The 
shattered crosses of the cemetery lay at every angle about the 
torn graves, while one cross, still erect by some miracle, over- 
looked the craters and the ruins of La Boisselle. The trenches 
were alive with men, but no sign of life appeared over the surface 
of the ground Even the grass was withered by the fumes of 
high explosive Death, indeed, was emperor here 

We plodded slowly through the mud, and became jammed 
owing to a party making their way in the opposite direction. An 
intermittent bombardment was going on. So attuned is human 
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nature in such surroundings to the presence of danger that we all 
became aware at the same moment that a minenwerfer bomb had 
been projected directly at us. It rose high in the air, and I for 
one, and I think the others too, as we watched its flight, were 
certain that it would land directly on us and blow us to pieces, 
Nothing is so destructive as a minenwerfer bomb which hits its 
mark ; indeed, a man becomes as though he had never been born, 
I watched it, stupefied rather than afraid. Movement was im- 
possible in the liquid mud. Then there was a swish over our 
heads: the bomb just cleared the trench and exploded with a 
deafening crash above us. The danger past, I felt rather weak 
fora moment. We disentangled,the two parties and passed on. 
meeting an officer of a trench mortar battery whose intervention 
we invited. He was an amusing person, and perhaps owing to 
that circumstance we did not observe another minenwerfer bomb 
till a man fell off the fire-step of the trench with commendable 
speed. This bomb had been aimed with greater accuracy, and 
fell right into the trench. It would have killed several of us but 
for the happy circumstance that it failed to explode. In due 
course we came to ‘ Burnt Island,’ so named, as indeed were all 
the trenches in this sector, by the 51st (Highland) Division which 
had taken them over from the French ; and so home to Usna 
Redoubt. 

My company was not due to take over the front line till the 
later part of the night, and I endeavoured to obtain a little sleep. 
In this I met with no success, as a raid took place near Authuille. 
All the guns for many miles on each side joined in the bombard- 
ment. From horizon to horizon the Somme battlefield was 
ablaze with a lurid light. The air was shrill with the passing 
of countless projectiles, the lighter shells whispering, the heavier 
shells throbbing, the heaviest roaring with the noise of express 
trains racing into eternity. The ground shook with the all- 
shattering explosions. Above all brooded a sense of awful 
power, instinct at once in the appalling majesty of the thundering 
guns and in the undaunted spirit of the watchers along the 
trench lines, undismayed in the face of the twin terrors of darkness 
and eternity. 

At two in the morning the order came to move. Two is not 
the hour of the night at which I normally feel at my best, but 
unhappily during the war it was quite a usual hour for relieving 
trenches. I became happier when we moved off. We came to 
Dunfermline Avenue, where the mud was so deep that I was 
constrained to warn my neighbours against the danger of sub- 
marines. In due course I took over Trench 121, which lay to the 
left of the craters and was the normal approach to them. The 
outgoing company was undisguisedly glad to be off, and provided 
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lurid tales of the events of the preceding thirty-six hours. My 
most vivid memory of the night is that of two very old soldiers, 
whose home address was well east of Aldgate Pump, addressing 
the German army in familiar, if deplorable, language; while a 
machine-gun swept the parapet of the trench from end to end 
their heads remained silhouetted against the skyline, and, so far 
as I could see, did not move up or down during the two hours of 
their watch. 

My platoon, which was No. r Platoon of A Company, had a 
reputation in which they took considerable pride. They had been 
for a long period under the command of a young subaltern, whose 
heroic defence of Hill 60 in April 1915 is on record in the pages of 
Eyewitness. On that occasion the German army took to the use 
of poison gas as a preliminary to attack. A green cloud swept 
over the trenches, already shattered by a heavy barrage, and 
killed nearly all the defenders. But the five who remained alive, 
choking and nearly blinded, fought on under the command of this 
subaltern, and when the evening came Hill 60 was still ours. 
The subaltern was now in command of A Company, though, 
owing to an injury, he was not present at this tour of trenches, 
and his old platoon was looked on with a kindly eye when old 
soldiers returned to the regiment. In fact, the platoon was 
mainly composed of regular soldiers, although at this stage of the 
war there were few left in the other companies of the regiment. 
Several of the non-commissioned officers had been continuously 
with the company since the battle of Mons. So far as I could 
judge, war being their trade, they regarded the length of it with 
some indifference. One went so far as to confess to me that he 
was looking forward to the end of the war, as he wanted to ‘ get 
back to some real soldiering.’ My platoon sergeant, on the other 
hand, was never happy unless he was situated in the most 
dangerous trenches. He was a kindly, gentle sort of person, who 
carried on an affectionate correspondence with a large number of 
young persons in his native London, and had no natural pre- 
disposition towards fighting. I was surprised on that account to 
find him always bright and contented in the most exposed part of 
the front line, unhappy in the support trenches, and positively 
morose behind the lines. I commanded No. 1 Platoon for a 
substantial period, but I remember no occasion when their moral 
was depressed even by the most trying circumstances. I was 
therefore amused one night when, passing along the trench line, 
I overheard a conversation between two old soldiers. ‘ The 
company is not what it was,’ one of them said ; ‘ the lads don’t 
go looking for bullets like they usec to in the old days.’ 

If the men did not look for bullets, they took no obvious steps 
to avoid them. Their long experience of fighting stood them in 
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good stead. Every soldier must have remarked how frequently 
a young soldier was killed in bis first few days at the front, while 
old soldiers, in the words or the song, ‘ never died.’ The explana- 
tion lies, not in the vagaries of a blind fortune, but in the develop- 
ment of an additional sense, which gave warning of the presence 
of danger. This sense gave the trained soldier a facility for 
picking out the weaker points in a trerich line, and dead ground 
when in the open ; but it gave him also a real prescience which is 
very difficult to explain I will give two instances out of many 
in my knowledge. One night, when it was pitch dark, I was 
following my company commander, a very experienced soldier, 
down a communication trench leading directly away from the 
German lines. Suddenly he fell on his knees; I thought this 
rather a joke, but I negligently bent over him. A fraction of a 
second later a rifle grenade burst on the parapet exactly where 
my head had been. We picked ourselves up, and I said, ‘ I did 
not see that coming. ‘ No,’ he replied; ‘I did not see it, and I 
did not hear it, but I knew it was there.” Some months later, 
when I had gained that invaluable sense, I happened to be ha'ted 
with my platoon behind a bank near Thiepval; the bank denied 
observation from Thiepval Chateau, but was open to the north, 
where two miles away across the Ancre the German line ran 
before Beaumont-Hamel. Suddenly I had a feeling that we had 
been observed from that direction, and I moved the platoon 
50 yards further on. A moment later four shrapnel shells burst 
over the exact spot from which we had moved. 

Perhaps, therefore, my two old soldiers, their heads high 
above the parapet in Trench 121 on this winter night, knew by 
instinct that the machine-gun which traversed the parapet all 
night was set on a line just above their heads at the particular 
point where they stood on guard. At any rate, the night passed 
without incident, though the weather was deplorable. 

Dawn came at last, and I found behind the craters an unclean 
and rat-ridden dug-out which was dignified by the title of company 
headquarters. Behind was waste land, utterly desolate, stretching 
up to the ridge with the gaunt trees where once had been the 
Albert-Bapaume Road, now an overgrown grass track, where in 
the interlocking shell holes it could be discerned. In front lay 
the ghastly cemetery with the broken crosses __[ was joined by 
my company commander, and we set out to ascertain whether a 
way could be found through the medley of blown-in trenches and 
shell holes to the regiment on the right of the craters. We had 
the secondary object of effecting the proper burial of a long-dead 
Frenchman. We met with no success in either quest. I rested 
during the morning, so far as was possible in the unhappy circum- 
stance that a sniper had marked the dug-out and devoted the 
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day to shooting into it. The thud, thud of the bullet on the earth 
was monotonous, but it was a warning against careless movement, 
and suggested the need of calculating the exact interval between 
shots with a view to one’s safe passage intc the trench outside, 
I spent part of the morning in reading the local trench diary, 
which gave an account of the more dangerous localiites and a 
variety of comment. I was amused to find some literary con- 
tributions by one of my contemporaries at Rugby, who has since 
become important in the world of letters. Unhappily these con- 
tributions had been disfigured by the ill-natured comments of a 
fire-eating captain of another regiment. 

In the afternoon my tour of duty was enlivened by the reported 
discovery of the position of one of the German trench-mortar 
batteries. I hurried off to headquarters to report to the colonel. 
He was delighted. With his adjutant and other headquarters 
officers and myself he took up a position on a convenient fire-step, 
and commented excitedly on each puff of smoke emerging from 
the German trench in the position which I indicated. The row 
of heads along the parapet, even in the support line, inevitably 
presented a suitable target, and a moment later a rifle grenade 
landed directly in front. The row of heads moved down and 
up again with all the precision of physical drill on the parade 
ground. The excitement was intense. I was sent off with orders 
to clear our front-line trenches of men in order that the heavy 
artillery might open fire on the far edge of the craters. I fled pre- 
cipitately down Gowrie Street, but three feet of mud hardly make 
for great speed. Evening came at last. A shrill and mournful 
wind swept over the waste. The ground, scarred, pitted and 
black with explosive, darkened in the twilight to a uniform 
grey. The untouched crucifix was black against the evening 
sky. Gowrie Street, in its mud-ridden desolation and misery, 
assumed yet more sinister an aspect as I set forth for my first 
complete night in a front-line trench. 

A burst of machine-gun fire traversing the parapet of the 
front-line trench heralded the approach of night. The light faded 
out of thesky. I passed along the trench, stopping now and again 
to speak to a man, or to arrange some piece of work for the night. 
The moon rose and shed its glare over ‘ No Man’s Land,’ outlining 
against the sky the stakes and broken lengths of barbed wire and 
the heads of the men on watch. It passed through my mind 
that this was Britain’s frontier, and that here for mile after mile 
her chivalry stood on guard in mud and snow through the long 
watches of the night, weary but indomitable, surrounded by 
manifold forms of death, surveying across grim ‘ No Man’s Land’ 
an ever-watchful enemy. 

The other subaltern in the company, becoming bored, 
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announced his intention of visiting the craters on a reconnaissance, 
while I, to assist him, undertook to fire Verey lights. These 
made everything as plain as day as they descended, and revealed 
a Teuton in one of the craters ; unhappily, they first revealed my 
companion to the Teuton, who got in the first grenade, and in- 
dubitably had the best of the encounter. I had left the position 
which I had taken up for the night in order to fire the lights. 
While I was returning and was alone in the trench the ‘ nightly 
strafe’ unhappily occurred. It had become the unpleasant 
practice of the Teuton to select a particularly exposed piece of 
trench, and to concentrate on it at one time of the night every 
gun, minenwerfer, and other instrument of frightfulness available. 
My first experience of this sort of barrage occurred when I did 
not expect it, and when I was alone. I admit that I clung close 
to the parapet, feeling horribly sick, while all round and over 
the trench shells exploded in such numbers that the crashes and 
explosions blended in one hideous and prolonged cacophony far 
louder than thunder, while from end to end the trench was ablaze 
with a light far more blinding than lightning. A shelter under 
the parapet looked most inviting, but I pulled myself together, 
and passed on to the position which I had selected as my head- 
quarters for the night and had left for the purpose of firing the 
Verey lights. A heavy shell had scored a direct hit on it. My 
fortune had evidently been good. 

At last, after interminable hours, the ground changed slowly 
from black to grey: the trenches became more and more distinct ; 
I could see the colour of the mud, and the haggard whiteness of 
men’s faces. A light breeze swept through the rank grass and 
desolation of the battlefield, heralding a winter dawn. Round 
the corner of the trench there was a sound of voices. The trench 
broke into life. I observed Private Macnab, the only Scotchman 
in the company, smile. A dixie appeared round the corner of a 
traverse. The hot tea and rum had arrived. 

I picked up my possessions and, after posting the day sentries, 
slipped away through the mud of Dunfermline Avenue to a deep 
dug-out at Burnt Island, to which company headquarters had 
been moved. I was soaked through from my thighs downward, 
and my gum-boots were inches deep in glutinous mud, but I sank 
happily on to a wire bed and slept. In the afternoon C Company 
took over our line ; I accompanied Noel Blakeway, a young and 
most gallant subaltern, down Trench 121 to the cemetery amid 
the crash of minenwerfer bombs. In the craters I handed over 
my last post to him and so parted. I next saw him a dark speck 
on the German wire beyond the craters in the cold light of dawn. 

The next thirty-six hours were spent in the support line some 
100 yards up the ridge. The dug-outs here were horrible and the 
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defences quite inadequate. In the evening we ‘ stood to’ for the 
hour before darkness, while our parapet was swept by machine-gun 
fire from Ovillers-la-Boisselle; and then settled down for the night. 
I was not too tired to forget altogether the loud explosions, the 
inadequacy of our head cover, and the squeaking of the inevitable 
horde of loathsome rats. 

The next morning was quiet enough, the only incident being 
the arrival of the padre, who combined with his unfailing bon- 
homie an unnatural curiosity. This led him to stand open- 
mouthed in an alcove which afforded an excellent view of La 
Boisselle, but had the further advantage of constituting the local 
skyline. The whiplash of a bullet deafened him in one ear, and 
he resumed his journey at a more reasonable level. In the after- 
noon a very young subaltern of the Highland Light Infantry, 
evidently on his first visit to the trenches, passed down Dun- 
fermline Avenue with a carrying party. The usual desultory 
shelling was in progress. A little while afterwards another party 
came in the other direction, with stretchers. It was the subaltern 
and his party returning home; and so they passed westwards on 
their last journey. 

Late that night my company took over another sector of the 
front line. I had had a little disturbed sleep, and woke feeling 
sick. Iwasa moment late, and so missed the head of my platoon. 
I fitted myself into the slowly-moving line of men, and entered a 
deep and narrow trench known as Kirkcaldy Street. The rattle 
of rifles and accoutrements against the sides of the trench made 
so much noise that I felt sure that the Germans could not fail 
to hear us. Otherwise the night was still. Suddenly there was 
a blinding flash in the trench just before me ; the rush of the air 
displaced by the shell blended horribly with the roar of the 
explosion ; and a voice cried out in agony, ‘ Christ, my God!’ I 
am not likely to forget that cry in the night, the blinding flash, 
and the nauseating smell (afterwards to become so familiar) of 
blood and explosive which pervaded the whole trench. I escaped 
with a scratch. There was a mess to be cleared up, and we were 
jammed like sardines in a narrow trench. It was some time 
before the relief of the front line was effected. 

The rest of the night passed quietly. The trench which we 
occupied had lately been dug in advance of the old front line, now 
the support line, by the 18th Division. In consequence it was 
cleaner than most trenches, and less redolent of decay. Our left 
flank was, however, exposed ; a gap of several hundred yards lay 
between us and the next regiment, and through the night constant 
patrolling was necessary. The trench was, moreover, subject to 
enfilade machine-gun fire from the ruins of Ovillers-la-Boisselle, 
against which a number of overhead traverses provided insufficient 
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protection. The headquarters dug-out had evidently been 
spotted by the Germans, as it suffered from continuous shell fire. 
Rifle grenades also were becoming fashionable, and degenerated 
into a considerable nuisance. 

Apart from these discomforts the left sector was very tolerable, 
and a great contrast to the right sector with its mine craters. On 
patrol one night with a sergeant I stalked a supposed German, but 
nothing came of it. One morning, strangely enough in rather a 
quiet hour, the cry of a man in agony rose from the German lines. 
The hour was so quiet that I had time to think, and I found myself 
feeling a certain pity for him. But it was not long before the 
uneasy lines broke into wakefulness again, and in the storm 
of shell fire I had time only for my own affairs and those of my 
men. 

The night of our relief came at last, and I waited in desperate 
impatience for the incoming regiment. The last hour of waiting is 
always the longest. The trench lines looked like scars in the fitful 
moonlight, and the chalk of the mine craters gleamed white. 
Behind us, on the near horizon, stood the shell-torn poplars of the 
great road, grim sentinels against the background of starry sky. 

Over the night, as though from nowhere in particular, a 
whispering sound came as of a giant’s sigh, ineffably eerie, rising 
into a rolling crescendo and tearing the night air. I crouched 
against the parapet. Then with four tremendous crashes the 
great shells exploded in a trench leading back to the ridge by the 
poplars, and the sky was lit with a glare, as it were, of sheet- 
lightning. 

I straightened myself out, and thought rather bitterly that 
the Germans might be trusted to know the night of our relief. 
And then again came the giant’s sigh. Machine-guns swept ‘ No 
Man’s Land’ from both sides, and our field-guns opened fire on 
La Boisselle. For some time the storm raged, then, as suddenly 
as it commenced, died down. In the distance there was a glare 
in the sky and the thunder of far-off guns. The night was likely 
to be quiet now, for every gun would be turned towards the 
new centre of activity. After all, we were only pawns in the 
game. 

There was a stir down the trench. The relief had arrived. 
We filed down the trench towards the craters and then westwards 
towards the ridge. There were many blocks and vexatious delays. 
In many places the trenches had been blown in by the heavy 
shells, and machine-guns swept the ridge. The shell fire had 
caught one of our companies in the process of relief, and had taken 
its toll. We passed on, came to the Bapaume Road, and, forming 
up, marched away from all the evil of La Boisselle down the 
ghostly road over the Ancre Bridge and past the White Chateau. 
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Soon my platoon was comfortably installed in a house on thé 
Aveluy Road, and I viewed with unqualified pleasure a real bed, 
on which was spread my sleeping-bag. I crept inside, and, warm, | 
clean and dry for the first time for a week which had seemed like © 
many months, I forgot all the ills that flesh is heir to in dreamless 
sleep. 
C. O. G. Dour. | 
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